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ART. J.—CUBA---ITS POSITION, DIMENSIONS AND POPULATION. 


POSITION WITH REFERENCE TO THE UNITED STATES; TERRITORIAL LIMITS AND EX- 
TENT THE ISLANDS; PROGRESS AND STATISTICS OF POPULATION—BLACK AND 
WHITE, SLAVES AND FREE NEGROES, Etc. 


[Tax following, paper is from the pen of J. C. Rerncite, Esq., who was for several years a mem- 
ber of the United States Legation at the Court of Spain, and has given very considerable attention 
to the affairs of that empire and its colonfes.—Kp. } 

Tre estimates which have been made of the area of the island of 
Cuba, vary greatly. Humboldt, in his Political Treatise on the island 
of Cuba, states that Von Lindenau, in 1807, taking as the bases of his 
caléulation the, ebservations published by the Hydrographical Deposi- 
tory of Madrid up to that date, estimated the main and of Cuba to 
contain 2,255 square geographical leagues, or 47,9867 square English 
miles,* and the adjacent islands under the same jurisdiction, sixty- 
three. square geographical leagues, or 1,340% square English miles; 
total, 2,318 square geographical leagues, or 49,327 square English 
miles. The Spanjsh astronomer Ferrer estimated the area of Cuba 
and its islets at 3,848 square maritime leagues, or 46,0604 square Eng- 
lish miles ; and the learned Spanish geographer Bausa prepared, at 
Humboldt’s request, a calculation, by which he gave to the main land of 
Cuba 3,520 square maritime leagues, or 42,1344 square English miles, 
and to the island of Pines ninety-five square maritime leagues, or 
1,137 square ae me miles ; total, 3,615 square maritime leagues, or 
43,2714 square English miles. The statistics published by the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba in 1829. give an area of 31.468 square geographical 
miles (3,4964 square maritime leagues, or 41,8524 square English 
miles) to the main dand; 8654 square geographical miles (965 square 
maritime leagues, or 1,151 square English miles) to the island of 
Pines; and 474 square geographical miles (52% square maritime 
leagues, or 630} square English miles) to the other islets and keys ; 
total of the island of Cuba and its dependeneies, 32,8074 square geo- 

raphical miles, 3,645, square maritime leagues, or 43,634 square En 
ish miles. The latest statistics published by that government (in 1847), 
give the main island 34,233 square geographical miles (3,8034% square 
maritime leagues, or 45,530 square English miles); to the island of 





* In this and subsequent calculations we shall adopt the estimate of Humboldt, 
who gives'?i.97 square English miles to one square maritime \eague (of which 
twenty make a degree of sixty geographical miles, or fifteen geog: aphical ] »agues). 
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Pines, 810 square geographical miles (ninety square maritime leagues, 
or 1,0774 Square English miles); and to the other islets and keys 970 
square geographical miles (107j square maritime leagues, or 1,290 
square English miles); total of the island of Cuba and its dependen- 
cies, 36,013 square geographical milés, 4,001; square maritime leagues, 
or 47,8974 square English miles. The keys and islets vary in size 
from a few square miles up to 230 square English miles, the extent of 
the largest, Cayo Romano. : 

The distance, in a right line, from the extreme eastern to the extreme 
western point of the island of Cuba, according to the official statistics 
of 1847, is 1963 maritime leagues, or 680 English miles; but the 
shortest curve drawn from one extremity of the island to the other, so 
as to pass along its central ridge, is about 220 maritime leagues, or 
760 English miles long. In its narrowest part (excepting the two 
extremities), from the Bay of Mariel, 20’ west of Havanna, to the inlet 
of Majana on the southern coast, the island is only leagues (twen- 
ty-six English miles) broad, and from the Morro of Havanna to Bata- 
band on the southern coast, the distance is 94 leagues (thirty-two 
English miles). In the broadest part from south to north; in the south- 
east part of the island, it is thirty-nine leagues (135 English miles) 
wide; but its average breadth is estimated, in the official statistics, to 
be about fourteer or fifteen leagues, or about fifty English miles.’ 

Among the most prominent general errors in relation to Cuba, are 
those concerning its distance from our own shofes. The current fash- 
ion of speaking of Habana as at the conimercial “mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi,” has led many, without particular inquiry, t6 suppose that a 
mere river of salt water separates Cuba from Florida, so that the Morro 
of Habana as conipletely commands the strait, as the forts near Sandy 
Hook command the entrance to New York Harbor. On the contrary, 
the distance between the most northern point of Cuba and the most 
southern point of Florida is 324 leagues (113 English miles), or about 
the same as that between the entrance of New York Bay and that of 
Delaware Bay—nearly as great as that from Pensacola to the mouths 
of the Mississippi, or from Charleston to Smithville on Cape-Fear 
River, and about seven times the width of the Straits of Gibraltar. 
These facts tend to show, that the merely military or naval position of 
western Cuba is not:as menacing toward the United States as has 
been sometimes supposed : they do not, however, lessen the real impor- 
tance, for us, that that position gives to the question of the ownership 
of that portion, or the whole of the iSland. 

The Jistanee from’ the extreme south-west point of Cuba, Cape San 
Antonio, to the nearest point of Yucatan, Cape Catoche, is thirty-eight 
leagues, cr 132 English miles. Cape Maysi, the extreme eastern point 
of Cuba, is only fourteen leagues, or forty-nine English miles from the 
Mole of St. Nicholas, the nearest point of Hayti, and thirty-seven 
leagues, or 1284 English miles, from the south-west extremity of that 
island. The shortest distance between Cuba and Jamaica is twenty- 
five leagues, or cighty-seven English miles; from Cape Maysj to Ina- 
gua, the nearest of the Bahama Islands, the distance is only fifteen 
leagues, or fifty-two miles; the other Bahama Islands are scattered 
over the ocean toward the North,and to the south-west lie the English 
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possessions, in Honduras and Yucatan. Cuba is thus flanked,fon both 
sides, by military or colonial out-posts of the yast empire of Britain. 

The porutation of Cuba has been sometimes very much over-rated. 
The government of the island publishes, from time to time, statistics 
as full and complete as those of our own, aud there seem to be no rea- 
sons why they should not be as much relied on as those of most other 
governments. The interests of the planters and their fears of increased 
taxation tempting them to conceal the real number of their slayes, 
there may be an error in the returns respecting that class; but tlie 
vigilance of the Spanish officials in searching out subjects of taxation, 
the rigid police regulations respecting the migration and residence of 
persons, and the care with which parochial registers of burials and 
baptisms are ‘kept (and in Cuba every newly-imported African is bap- 
tized), must enable the government often to detect falsehood in returns, 
and give ample security that errors in them, if any, cannot be very 
considerable. Free persons of mixed blood in Cuba are ambitious of 
classjng themselves with the whites; the policy of the government, its 
laws, the Customs of the white creoles themselves, aud the almost en- 
tire absence, among the Spanish officials,.of prejudices on the subject 
of color, afford facilities for their quiet admission into the class of 
whites. These eircumstances, and, in some cases, the real diffieulty in 
deciding claims based on shades of color and questions of genealogy, 
as well as the leaning of the ecclesiastical authorities toward the as- 
sumption, that evety child brought to the baptismal font is white, unless 
the contrary be notorious, have doubtless operated so as to throw into 
the class of whites, in the census, many who would, in most of the 
southern States of our Union, be considered “free people of color.” 
Moreover, by the law of Cuba (as by that of Virginia, according to 
decisions of its courts), any person not having more than one-eighth of 
his blood derived from a negro, is deemed white, and a large number 
must be thus legally admitted into the class of whites. ‘lhe govern- 
ment of Cuba exercises the right of granting to such persons, and 
doubtless also to others of mixed blood, what are called cartas de blanco ; 
literally, letters of white—an expression similar to the English term 
letters of nobilsty—to establish their rights by record. Yet that favor 
of being declared white by letters patent, is said to be seldom sought, 
in as much as the fact on which an application for it has usually to be 
based, being necessarily of general notoriety, and equivalent to the 
right to receive it, those who have but little stain of color on their 
descent, pass inperceptibly into the white class, by virtue of the best 
patent under the circumstances, the real color of the skin, and the 
lapse of time, which obliterates the memory of the original stain. 

A census of the population of Cuba bas been taken by the Spanish 
government in 1774, 1792, 1817, 1827, 1841, and at the end of 1846. 
At other periods estimates of it have been made, of which the most 
trustworthy is that presented by the Ayuntamiento of Havanna to the 
Spanish Cortes in 1811, and that of Humboldt in 1825. The three 
first official enumerations are said by Humboldt to have been very in- 
complete; these made since cannot deserve that censure. The official 
statistics of 1827 state, that the population of the whole island was 
estinmated,in 1580, at 16,000 ; in 1602 at 20,000, and in 1620 at 40,000 ; 
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and Humboldt asserts that, in 1762, at the period of the English con- 
quest of the island, the population “ was not over 200,000.” But from 
the official and other estimates since that period, we have constructed 
the following table—premising, however, that the returns of 1774 and 
1792 do not exhibit, by any means, the true number of the population, 
as a large proportion of the colonists successfully eluded the application 
of so novel and tax-portending a measure as an enumeration of the 


people : ‘ 
Estimate Estimate 
A. D. 1774. 1792. 1811. 1817. 1825. 1827. 1841.. 1846. 
White...........95,419 133,559 274,000 238,796 325,000 311,051 418,29% 425,767 
Free Colored.....30,615 54352 114,000 114,057 130,000 106,494 152,838 149,226 
pT eee eee 44,356 84,590 212,000 199,145 260,000 286,942 436,495 323,759 





Total.....+++++-170,270 272,301 600,000 551,998 715,000 704,487 1,007,624 895,752 


From this table it would appear that the population of Cuba is on 
the decrease. The compilers of the census of 1846 state, that the re- 
markable diminution which the returns had exhibited in the popula- 
tion, induced them to direet new and more carefully prepared returns 
to be made, and, from these last, the published census has been caleu- 
lated. Under these circumstances, it is probably as nearly accurate as 
any which have yet been prepared. When it is compared with the 
ceusus of 1827, the increase of population is about such as might have 
been conjectured from the increase in the commerce of the island. 
The compilers express the opinion, that there was much exaggeration 
and easdliaanda in the returns for 1841; but. they also cite causes 
to account for the decrease, which must, nevertheless, be admitted to 
have taken place. The immense diminution in the number of slaves, 
is partially accounted for by the almost entire cessation of the slave- 
trade from Africa to Cuba, although many planters doubtless returned 
a smaller number than they actually owned. The stationary eonditiori 
of the free colored class is set down as natural; an assertion difficult to. 
reconcile with the fact that it had increased ferty per cent. from. I'827 
to 1846, and that the free blacks had increased 2,778, or nearly five 
per cent., from 1841 to 1846. The small increase of the number of 
whites, is attributed to the return of many families to Spain after the 
pacification of the Peninsula, and to the comparative stagnation of 
trade in consequence of the fall in the prices of colonial productions. 
Even the banishments for political causes are adduced to account in 
part for the diminution of the population. Were the African slave- 
trade in Cube entirely stopped, the annual decrease of the number of 
slaves would probably be at the rate of about seven per cent.* At this 


* From the taking of the census of 1817 to the abolition of the legal African. 
slave-trade in Cuba, in May, 1820, the slaves imported and istered at the cus- 
tom house of Havanna alone, were 67,059, and, according to Humboldt, one-third 
of that number should be added for the contraband trade and introductions into 
other ports of the island, in order to ascertain the number really imported; thus 
making the whole number introduced into Cuba 89,412" The average annual 


importation, during the last ten years, of the legal traffic at Havanna, was 11,542; 


and, adding one-third as above, the total importation would be 15,389. The annu- 
al illegal trade after May, 1820, was, in all probability, not less than the average en- 
tire trade annually, during the ten years mentioned above. Adding therefore 
10,000 for the remainder of the year 1820, and 15,400 for each of the sixsucceeding 
years up to 1827, we have an importation of 191,812 slaves during the period be- 


tween the two enumerations. In 1817 there were, in sound numbers, 200,000: 
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rate, the slave population of Cuba would have fallen, in the five years 
between the enumeration of 1841 and that of 1846, from 436,495 to 
303,665, leaving an increase of 20,094,to be accounted for by the ille- 
gal impertaions made from Africa in 1844 and 1845, with the conni- 
vance of General O'Donnel. Even a decrease of six per cent. annually 
would have reduced the slave population to 320,347, very nearly the 
number returned in 1846. Considering, however, all the circumstances, 
and the alarm felt by the planters on account of the introduction 
of new taxes on slaves, it will, perhaps, be safe to consider the 323,752 
slaves returned in 1846 as the representatives of the 436,495 returned 
in 1841, and, supposing the planters to have omitted in their reports 
the Africans purchased subsequently, we may add 20.000 as the repre- 
sentatives of the importation of slaves in 1841-6. The slave popula- 
tion of Cuba in 1846 would thus be about 343,752. 

Tle fluctuations in the numbers of the free colored population also 
need explanation. It increased from 1774 to 1792, or in eighteen 
years, seventy-seven per,cent.; from 1792 to 1817, or in twenty-five 
years, 110 per cent.; and from 1817 to 1841, in twenty-four years, thir- 
ty-four per cent.; while, within the last period, from 1817 to 1827, the 
decrease was at the rate of 6% per cent., and from 1841 to 1846, it was 
at the rate of 24 percent. The former*instance of diminution, as 
reported by the official census, is, we suspect, to be attributed to the 
return of many as white, who had previously been classed as colored. 
Vives, the captain-general of the island, when the census of 1827 
was taken, had such a propensity to favor the mulatto class, that he 
even conferred on some of its members the title of Don, equivalent to 
that of esquire in England. The policy of the Spanish Government 
at that time also favored the ambition of that class, in which the rulers 
of the island hoped to find a balance to the power of the white colo- 
nists. Many of the mulattoes, taking a practical view of their condi- 
tion, probably availed themselves of this state of favor, to have them- 
selves enrolled as whites, rather than to acquire a deceitful consequence 
by being elevated as antagonistic to the white class. The increase of 
tie whites in ten years, by the census of 1827, had been at the rate of 
thirty per cent.; but, when we considef the state of Cuba during that 





slaves in the island, and, in 1827, 287,000—or 105,000 dess than the original slave 
population added to the imported; an importation, therefore, of 10,500 slaves an- 
nually was then necessary to keep up a slave population of 2(v.000—or, in other 
words, its rate of decrease was 514 per cent. annually.’ The risk of life to the 
imported slave, after his arrival in Cuba, is undoubtedt eater now than it then 
was, as he is landed with a constitution greatly enfeebled by the “horrors of the 
middle passage,” which usually destroy about one-third of the living rie of 
shipped in Africa. Saco. the distinguished Cuban philanthropist, estimates the 
rate of mortality among the blacks of Cuba at ten per cent. annually, and Dr. 
W urdeman, in his Notes on Cuba, mentions, as an unusually favorable state of 
things, that in Limonar the annual loss by death was but 214 per cent., while on 
many estates there was no increase whatever from births, as the male slave pop- 
ulation very greatly exceeds the female. A permanent addition, by births, of 
three per cent. annually to such a slave population as that of Cuba would be 
unusually large ; deducting, however, that rate of increase from the rate of de- 
crease by death, as stated by Saco, we find a clear loss of seven per cent. When 
we consider the greater risks to which the constitution of the slave is now €x- 
posed in his oe from Africa, the increase of 134 per cent in the rate of loss, 
ever that of 1817-27, does not #eem extraordinary. 
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period, it is evident that that rate is too great to be probable. It would, 
we thiuk, be safe to reject the division made of the whole free popula-~ 
tion ifto its two classes, and, ascertaining the increase of both during 
the ten years before mentioned, according to the official returns, divide 
it between the two classes in proportion to their respective numbers in 
1817. This course is based *on the assumption that both classes in- 
creased at the same rate, the augmentation of the one by immigration 
counterbalancing that of the other by manumissions. That assump- 
tion would be more than justified, in respect to the free colored class, 
by an examination of the enumerations anterior to that of 1827; for, 
according to their returns, that class increased even more rapidly, in 
proportion, than the whites. Taking it however as a fair estimate, the 
increase of both classes having been 64,692, or at the rate of 184 per 
cent, we must assign to the whites 43,779, and to the free colored 20,913, 
m2king the number of the former 282,575, and of the latter 134,970, in 
1827. Thus the otherwise inexplicable decrease of the latter class, 
according to the census Of that year, can be accounted for by the 
supposition that about 28.000 of its members had been classed as white, 
although their progenitors had been considered colored. This estimate 
will not appear too large when we reflect that the number of persons 
properly belonging to that class in 1827, wlio had been born after the 
preceding census, probably exceeded 28,000; their transfer to the 
white class was easy, if the authorities gave the ‘slightest encourage- 
ment to it. j 
From 1827 to 1841, the increase, according to the official enumera- 
tions, was at the rates of 344 per cent. in the white population, 4 
per cent. in the free colored, and nearly thirty-seven per cent. in both 
combined. Had the increase of the free colored population, returned 
as such in 1827, been from that year to 1841 at a rate in proportion 
with that (184 per cent.) of the entire free population during the prece- 
ding ten years, i. e., at the rate of about twenty-six per cent. for the four- 
teen subsequent years, it would have been 27,688, making the free 
colored population in 1841 amount to 134,182; and, taking 134,970 as 
the true free colored population in 1827, that increase, at the same rate, 
would have been 35.092, and their number in 1841 would have been 
170,062. But as the rate of increase of any class diminishes with 
the augmentation of its numbers, and this is particularly the case 
with the free eolored, we would not be justifiable in supposing the rate 
of increase of 1817-27 to continue through the years 1827-41, and 
the estimation of 170,062 for the free colored’ population in 1841, is 
therefore too high. .As the decrease of that class, by the census of 
1827, can be explained only by the supposition that some, properly be- 
longing to it, were returned as white—so also its rapid increase by the 
census of 1841 is inexplicable, unless we assume that a large number 
of those, nominally whites under the anarchical tyranny of Vives, 
were thrown back into their proper class under the orderly administra- 
tion of Valdes. Yet some may have succeeded in maintaining their 
position, and others may have meanwhile become entitled to it under 
Cuban law. These circumstances, with the natural diminution of the 
rate of increase, would justify us in estimating the free colored popu- 
lation in 1841 to be very considerably under 170,062, and in suppos- 
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ing the official return of 152,838 to be sufficiently near the real num- 

: ber of those considered colored by Cuban law and usage. 

| @ It is true that, according to the preceding estimates, we must allow 
the white population to have increased in the years 1827-41, not from 
311,051 (the number officially returned in 1827), but from 282,575 to 
418,291 (that officially returned in 1841), or at the rate of 473 instead 
of that of 344; but that rate of increase, not grea‘er than the usual 
rate of increase of the United States for an equal number of years, 
_appears very credible, when we consider that the prosperous adminis- 

; tration of Tacon fell entirely within that period—that the civil war in 

. | } Spain induced an increased emigration from that country to Cuba, and 
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that some of the free colored, who were admitted into the white class 
. in 1827, were doubtless also included in it in the returns for 1841, as 
well as that the increase of slaves during the same period was 149,553 
on a previous population of 286,942, or at the rate of fifty-two per cent. 

Had the rate of increase of the free colored population from 1817 to 
1827 continued to prevail from 1841 to 1846, estimating that rate for 
A the latter period of five years at even six per ceut., the augmentation 
‘7 would have been 9,170, and the total, in 1846, of that class, 162,008. 
The returns, however, exhibit the number of 149,226. This diminu- 
tion the compilers of the census attribute, in part, to the false returns 
originating in the fears entertained by many of that class, that new 
j taxes would be imposed on them; in part, to the recent measures of Ea 
the government compelling all newly emancipated persons of color to 3 
| leave the island ; ahd also, in part, to a natural tendeney of the mixed ; 
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\aa races to decrease innumber. This last allegation is (as we have shown) iA 
. contradicted by their whole history in Cuba. It is more reasonable to ey 
attribute the apparent decrease to the two first causes, and making the 4 

liberal allowance of two per cent. (or 3,057) for the real decrease from ; 

the second eause, the actual free colored population in 1846 would H 

have been 158,951. This would argue a concealment in the returns of #4 

this class of 9,725, or about six per cent. of its whole number—a pro- 
portion moderate under the circumstances which induced those con- a 

cealments. a 

The free, white population of Cuba, from 1841 to 1846, inereased ft 

from 418,291 to 425,767, or at the rate of 13 percent. This augmen- iy 

tation of 7,536, in five years, appears at the first view incredibly small. af 


But no such causes as operated to falsify the returns of the slave and ' 
free colored classes, could have had any influence on the returns of “| 
this class. The government also had ample means to ensure the cor- a 
rectness of this portion of the census, as its police and registration iy 
system is applied chiefly to the whites. If there be any portion of 
the island in which the returns may be supposed to be more accurate 
than in others, itis Havanna. In 1841 the white population of Havan- 
na, within and without the walls, excluding the garrison, inmates of 
the prisons and hospitals, and transient persons, was 60,784; in 1846 ui 
it had fallen to 53,044. The total population within the same boun- 

daries (excluding the garrison, etc., as aaa in 1841, was 135,740; in 
1846, only 105,751. The suburbs contained 25,010 inhabitants in 
1841, and in 1846 only 23,026. The entire population thus fell from 
160,750 to 128,597, or twenty per cent. The returns of the resident 
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white foreigners are those in which, on account of the passport and 
registration system, the greatest accuracy was attainable; they had in- 
creased from 2,910 in 1841 to 2,918 in 1846, and the resident natives 
of Spain, or the other Spanish colonies, had increased from 16,067 in 
1841 to 16,344 in 1846. In Matanzas, during the same period of five 
years, the white population had fallen from 10,304 to 10,039, the free 
colored from 3,041 to 2,788, the slave from 5,779 to 4,159, and the 
total population from 19,124 to 16,986.. The white population of the 
entire western province of Cuba increased, in that period, from 244,- 
023 to 244,109, a gain of 1,197 females, more than counterbalancing a 
loss of 1,111 males. The white population of the country, the vil- 
lages and small towns, had therefore un increase of near 10,000 on a ba- 
sis of near 165,000, or at the rate of about six per cent. for the five years ; 
the white population of the cities losing about the same number, that 
class in the province remained stationary. All these faets show that 
the returns of the white population ean be relied on as correct; had 
the diminution been only apparent, and arisen. from concealments and 
errors, it would have shown itself in the returns of population for the 
districts remote from the capital and among the country population, 
which is the most suspicious of designs to lay new taxes on it. Di- 
rectly the reverse being the case, we cannot but conclude that the 
decay, in respect to the population of the island of Cuba, and partic- 
ularly of its western province and great towns, is real, and not merely 
apparent in the census. The diminution of the supply of fresh slaves 
from Africa explains the entire mystery. Cuba ts now entering a 
transition state, the evils of which her statesmen and philanthropists 
have often predicted. The wretched policy of the Spanish authorities 
originally produced, and now aggravates, the evil. The prosperity of 
that island can never rest on a firm basis until the planters, convinced 
that they will never again be able to renew their stock of slaves from 
Africa, betake themselves in earnest to the task of providing a supply 
from the natural increase of the slaves already in their possession. At 
present, each change of a Captain-General renews their hopes of being 
allowed to smuggle in a new supply; every scrupulous Valdes will 
have, they trust, a lax O'Donnel for a successor; and in this réliance 
on the omnipotence of gold, they continue literally to work up the 
supply they have, and’ not even the appalling fact of a loss of one hun- 
dred thousand slaves in five years can convince them of the short- 
sightedness of the system they pursue. Were Cuba a part of the 
United States, the stringent application of our own laws would imme- 
diately put an end to the African slave-trade, and the island would 
enter on as rapid and stable a career of prosperity as that of Louisiana 
and Mississippi, though it would, perhaps, for a short time, continue to 
suffer from the temporary check resulting from the failure of its for- 
mer supply of African slaves. 

The oficial returns corrected, as we have ventured to suppose they 


should be, would therefore exhibit the following results: . 

A. D. 1774. 1792. 1817. ° 1827. 1841. 1845. 
Whites...... 95,419 133,559 238,796 282,575 418,291 425,767 
Free Colored. 30,615 54,152 114,057 134,970 152,838 158,951 
Slaves.......44,336 84,590 199,145 286,942 436,495 343,752 





Total ...... £70,370 272,301 551,998 704,487 1,007,624 928,470 
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We have, however, yet to dispose of the objection that the earlier 
enumerations were imperfect. Where a census is loosely taken, it is 
always difficult to say whether the number returned is greater or less 
than the true one; and this is particularly the case with respect to 
Cuba, for, as the compilers of the census of 1846 assert, the returns 
in former enumerations were frequently conjectural, based on the addi- 
tion of a supposed increase to the population, according to the preced- 
ing census, on estimates of increase drawn from imperfect registers 
of burials and baptisms, or on the arbitrary assumption of a certain 
ratio of population to each dwelling. The disposition, which exists in 
all classes of a people cursed with an arbitrary government, to conceal 
their real numbers and wealth, no doubt operated to a greater extent 
in the earlier than in the subsequent enumerations. To add ten per 
cent. to the returns of each class in 1774, ten per cent. to the returns 
of the slaves in 1792, 1817 and 1827, and five per cent. to the returns 
of the other classes:in 1792 and 1817, is perhaps all that would be 
justifiable. ‘The estimate made in 1811 by the Ayuntamiento of Ha- 
vanna is evidently too high, as might have been expected, from the well 
known vanity of the creoles in a document intended to magnify their 
importance in the eyes of the mothercountry. The estimate of Hum- 
boldt in 1825, though shown by the subsequent census to have been 
surprisingly near the truth, yet needs some little correction, and with 
becoming respect for so high an authority, we would add 30,000 to the 
slave population, make a reduction of 2,000 in the number of free col- 
ored, and of 45,000 in the evidently over-estimated number of the 
whites: thus making a reduction of but 17,000 in estimating the entire 

opulation. The estimate of 1811, to accord with the others should 
# of whites 220,000, free colored 110,000, slaves 180,000. By this 
free emendation of the recei¥ed estimates we may form the subjoined 
table; but in offering it to the reader, we must observe that it is based 
on what are, at best, plausible conjectures, and in important matters 
and serious questions, the table constructed out of the official returns 
with the alterations, which, we trust, we have shown to be necessary to 
render those returns consistent with notorious facts, is the one we 
should prefer to see relied on: 


A. D. 1774. 1792. 1811. 1817. 1825. 1827. 1841. 1846. 
Whites....... 104,961 140,237 220,000 251,736 5 282,575 418,291 425,767 
Free Colored.. 33,676 56.859 110,000 119,760 128,000 134,970 152,838 158,951 
Slaves........ 48,770 93,049 180,000 219,060 290,000 315,636 436,495 343,752 


Total.....+...187,407 290,145 510,000 590,556 698,000 733,181 1,007,624 928,470 





This table we leave to the tender mercies of the discriminating rea- 
der, and return to the official enumerations. From such of them as 
we are able to refer to, and our own calculations based on those enu- 
merations, we have compiled the following tables: 


WHITES, *  MULATTORS. BLACKS. 

Censifs of Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. otal. 
1774... 54,555 40,864 95,419 13,539 11,212 24,751 81,215 18,985 50,200 
1792... » seeee popes” BOBBED. 00 <bene 1a brsine\ ddes be sieht tubde ty eee’ 
1817...129,656 109,140. 238,796 — .eeea seveee coves 9 0ceee coceee . vacege 
1827...168,608 142,808 SILOSL  — ..ccde covce coeses a evece seveee © seeds 
1841. ..227,144, 191,147 418,201 49,526 49,502 99,028 y427 182,878 490,305 

1846. ..230,983 194,784 425,767 40,280 48,175 94,455 yo82 151,148 378,538 
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FRBE MULATTOES. CKS 
Census of Males Total. Males. Females. 
wre 10,021 9,006 19,027 5,959 5,629 11,588 


1817....30,512 29,170 59,682 28,373 26,002 54,375 58,885 55,172 114 057 
1827....28,055 29,456 57,614 23,904 25,076 48,980 51,962 54,532 106,494 
1841....48,658 44,396 88,054 32,045 32,739 64,784 75,703 77,135 152,835 

1846. ...39,380 42,284 81,664 33,271 34,291 67,562 72,651 76,575 149/226 


MULATTO SLAVES. BLACK SLAVES. TOTAL SLAVE POPULATION. 
Census of Males. Females. Total} Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
a a a 2,206 5,724 25,256 13,356 38,612 28,774 15,562 44,336 


Coee eeees  —aeeee sree sw wees ceeees ceeeee © seeses essere $4,590 
BEIT cree cesve , icesee Oops eereee veces cepece 124,324 74,821 199,145 
Por eecee eevee eeccce pe cee escoce 183,290 103,652 286,942 


1841.... .5,868 5,106 10,947 275,382 150,139 425,521 281,250 165,245 436,495 
1846..... 6,900 5,891 12,791 194,111 116,857 310,968 201,011 122,748 323,759 


BLACKS AND MULATTOES. TOTAL FREE POPULATION. TOTAL POPULATION. 
Census of Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
1774... 44,754 30,197 74,951 70,535 55,499 126,034 99,309 71,061 170,870 
LIDB.ee esedes  svvece ABB,74D) conv ce co cees IS7,712 we ewiee 272,301 
1817...183,209 129,993 313,202 188,541 164,312 352,853 312,865 239, 133 551,998 
1827. . .235,252 158, 184 793,436 220, 615 196,930 417,545 403,905 300, 582 704,487 
1841. ..356,953 232°380 589,333 302,847 268,282 571,129 584,007 423,527 1,007 ,624 
1846. --273,662 199,323 472,985 303,634 271,359 574,993 oats a 394,107 898,752 


We have likewise compiled the following tables, taking the official 
returns as the bases of our calculations, and confining them to the pe- 


riod of the first census, that of the greatest prosperity of Cuba (in 
1841), and that of the latest census : 


: ae 4 2 

* a a . a 

Rate of i é A Z é g z j : . 

necrease 3 / 
in cachclass and a OR Berg eh gt ae 

najpren ¥ g ys 2 - a2, 3 Sy 88 
a 5 (8 28s 33 

e = & a a E ae & 8 E Fs 

From 1774to1841..438 $00 876 363 459 399 92 1,002 884 686 353 491 
From 1774 to 1846..446 282 654 3829 483 387 | 123 705 630 6531 356 427 

. nm pe e 

ee ero: fe 

Number of males : 3 zs € 

to 100 females, in < gs 3 | % = ; H 

each class and | § qny ce $ = 6 zg 4 t 
me Mg dp baht bia 
2222 #3 : es #3 es 

a 8 eeees a 

Tin 1774, oc cecc cccce 1383 121 164 111 106 109 #4160 #189 #%4185 148 127 140 
Wh Bs 6 00de% isc 118 100 168 98 98 98 115 183 181 153 113 138 
Ime 1866. ccccervcces 118 96 150 93 97 9 117 #166 #163 41387 #%4112 128 


In the free colored classes, both black and mulatto, it is remarkable 
that in the recent enumerations, the females have considerably exceed- 
ed the males; while in the class of mulatto slaves, the reverse is the 
case. This state of things may be due, in part, to a greater ambition 
in the males of each free colored class, to pass over, legally or illegally, 
into the class immediately above it in social position; but it is also to 
be explained by the facts, that emigrations and expulsions from the 
island are more frequent among the males than among the females of 
the free colored class, and that slaves of the latter sex are, in all slave- 
holding countries, and particularly it Cuba, more frequently manu- 
mitted than those of the former. 

Viewing the progress of the different races in Cuba, we sec that from 
1774 to 1846, while the entire population of the island had increased 
427, the blacks had increased 654, the Whites 446, and the mixed race 
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282 per cent.—the two former, of course, greatly through immigration. 
But to obtain more satisfactory data on which to base conjectures con- 
cerning the future position of the races in Cuba to each other, it is best 
to examine the statistics of each sex separately. 

From 1774 to 1846 the white females increased 377, the mulatto 
330. and the black 696; the whiteemales 323, the mulatto 242, and 
the black 628 per cent. In the same period the free mulatto females 
increased 370, the free black 509, the slave mulatto 167, and the slave 
black 760; the free mulatto males 293, the free black 458, the slave 
mulatto ninety-six, and the slave black 668; the females of the entire 
free colored class 423, the males 355; the females of the entire slave 
class 689, and the males 599; of the entire black and mulatto popula- 
tion, the females 560, the males 511; of the entire free population, the 
females 389, and the males 330; and, finally, of the entire population, 
the females 454, the males 408 per cent. 

The following table exhibits the relative strength of each sex, in all 
the classes and races, at different periods, according to the official re- 
turns of population, from which we have calculated it:, 


Consus Of. .scecceeceeeg sl TT 1792. 1817. 1827. 1841. 1846. 
White maleg..........++32,021 } go 4g -23,488 23,940 22,542 25,700 
“  females.......... 23,985 , 19,772 20,213 18,970 21,673 
Free mulatto males...... 5,882 6,528 3,983 4,333 4,382 
“ “females... 5,286 | 19 gor 5,284 4,181 4,406 4,705 
« black males....... 3,498 OST 5140 3,393 3,180 3,702 
a A females... . 3,304 J 4,710 3,560 340 3,815 
ave mulatto males..... 2,065 Ro i 5 768 
“ black ..., 14,824 | 5) Ses \ 22,528 26,017 = 97,380 © 21,598 
“ mulatto females... 1,296 ? ’ 13,555 14,713 507 655 
“ black 6 0. 7,830 5 ; 14,900 13,002 





Total.........se+++++++100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 100,000 — 100,000 


By these figures we are enabled to see that the rae yee of Cuba 
is tending to a more wholesome condition, socially and politically. 
From 1817 to 1846, the white class has been gaining ground slowly, 
but surely, so thaf now the number of its females equals that of all 
the colored classes combined, and its males somewhat exceed in num- 
ber those of thé black race, while the constant presence, in the island, 
of transient whites of the garrison, etc., more than counterbalances the 
force of the mulatto class, even if we leave out of the question the 
physical and moral inferiority of the colored races. It is evident 
therefore that, if left to themselves, the whites of Cuba are amply able 
to protect themselves against internal disturbances. 

There are many other observations which might be made, and pos- 
sibly with profit, on the state of things these figures disclose; but as 
most of them will suggest themselves to an observant reader, we refrain 
from noticing them. At some future period we may return to the 
subject, and treat of the state of the population in each of the three 
departments of Cuba, separately. They present a difference in their 
condition and prospects, which is well worthy of attention, 
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ART. Il —EARLY SPIRIT OF THE WEST. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND FACTIONS IN KENTUCKY AND THE WESTERN COUNTRY 
; FROM 1788 TO 180€. 


Tue embarrassments incident te the early colonial dependence of 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and the angry dissentions which agitated 
these remote distri¢ts and inflamed the public minds previous to their 
admission into.the Federal Union, as heeanediees States, gave rise to 
several political parties, each attached to its particular plan or scheme 
for future’ government, and averse to all others. ‘The great and domi- 
nant party consisted of those favorable to a legal separation from the 
parent State, preliminary to an independent State government and ad- 
mission into the Federal Union. Other parties contemplated an inde- 
pendent government separate and distinct from the Federal Union, and 
under the protection of one of the great monarchies of western Europe, 
Great Britain, Spain‘or France. These three parties were included 
under the general term of Disunionists, in contradistinction to those who 
recognized and sustained the jurisdiction of the State and Federal gov- 
ernments, in opposition to all others. The disunionists of every stamp 
were opposed to the Federal government as a sovereignty ; and, yielding 
a reluctant conformity to its laws and requirements, they embraced every 
Opportunity to resist its authority and te defeat its great measures of 
olicy. 

Of the three parties, the first and most important was that known as 
the “Spanish party,” whose predilectiqns were in favor of a union with 
the Spanish provinces on the Mississippi, under the dominion of Spain, 
or of France should circumstances favor such a result. ‘Those who first 
constituted this party, and those who subsequently united with it, and 
adhered to itin all its subsequent changes and schemes of disunion, from 
1786 to 1806, were men of active minds and commanding influence, 
ambitious of distinction and political preferment, covetous of wealth and 
the patronage of power, and advocates of a strong aristocratic form of 
government. Among them were men who had been engaged in the 
active scenes of the revolution, in the higher circles of life, surrounded 
by the blandishments of wealth and power, in the midst of a dense pop- 
ulation, but were then reduced by time and events to the humble sphere 
of private citizens among the scattered dwellers of the forest, entirely 
dependent upon their intelligence and individual efforts for rank and 
character, and for the support of their famili¢és. Among them were also 
others of a different character, men of desperate fortunes and disappointed 
ambition, the slaves of avarice and inordinate speculation, and reckless 
of consequences. Such, excluded from office and emolument, became 
secret enemies to,the existing government, and, conspiring with a discon- 
tented minority who had nothing to loose, but everything to gain, by a 
change, were ever contemplating further revolutions and changes. 

Men of this class, despairing,of successful preferment ina government 
for which they entertained no sincere regard, neglected no opportunity 
for promoting discontent in the masses, by disparaging the benefits, and 
magnifying the imaginary evils, resulting from the Union. To the fei- 
vid imaginations of such men, the glowing accounts from the Spanish 
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provinces on the Mississippi, the inexhaustible fertility of the soil, and 
the boundless riches of the country, presented a field worthy their high- 
est ambition. 

Previous to the year 1788, the people of Kentueky, for several years, 
had felt a deep solicitude in the navigation of the Mississippi, which af- 
forded them an easy communication with the rich markets of the Nat- 
chez country and New Orleans, and which was deemed indispensable 
to their future prosperity, Yet the restrictions of the Spanish government 
upon the intercourse and river trade, and the heavy duties imposed upon 
all imports from the Ohio river, had become highly oppressive to the 
western people generally ; and their leading men were prompted to de- 
vise some mode of amicable relief. ‘he Federal government failing to 
procure any concessions from Spain, a few individuals conceived the plan 
of free trade with the Spanish provinces by means of private intrigue ; 
in which Colonel James Wilkinson was eminently successful. This 
gave a new impulse to those who contemplated a connection with the 
Spanish provinces. 

The year 1788 witnessed the origin of that series of intrigue instituted 
by the Spanish authorities of Louisiana, which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the secret association subsequently known, as the “Spanish Asso- 
ciates” in Kentucky; and which included alsoa number of the prominent 
men to vhom had been confided the administration of the civil government 
under the State and Federal authority. At a time when the people of 
Kentucky were most excited on the subject of the free navigation of the 
Mississippi,and when, after a series of vexatious restrictions and exactions 
upon the river commerce from the Ohio region, a partial relaxation had 
been extended to Colonel James Wilkinson, and through him, by means of 
“his passports,” to others, the Spanish minister, Senor Guardoqui, made 
secret overtures, through John Brows, to the leading politicians of Ken- 
tucky, for a violent seperation of the district from the State of Virginia 
and from the Federal Union, as a preliminary step to an alliance with 
Louisiana, under the protection of the Spanish crown. 

Brown, who at that time was representative in Congress from the 
distriet of Kentucky, had been a strong advocate for an uneonditional 
and forcible separation, in all the previous conventions, and readily ac- 
ceded to the terms proposed by Guardoqui for the accomplishment of his 
favorite scheme of policy. Having arranged the conditions of a com- 
mercial union with Louisiana, on the 10th of July, 1788, he addressed, 
from Philadelphia, a letter to Colonel George Muter, disclosing the 
propositions of the Spanish minister in the following language ; viz., 
“In all the private conferences I have had with Senor Guardoqui, the 
Spanish minister at this place, I have been assured in the most explicit 
terms that if Kentucky will declare her independence, and appoint a suit- 
able person to negotiate with him, he has authority, and will engage 0 
open the navigation of the Mississippi for the exportation of their pro- 
duce, on terms of mutual advantage : bul this privilege can never be ez- 
tended to them whale it remains a part of the United States, by reason of 
commercial treaties existing hetwecn that court and other powers of 
Europe.” * 





* See Weste World, Aug. 16th, 1806. 
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Among the confidential friends and political associates to whom he 
addressed letters of like import, were several prominent members of the 
Kentucky conventions, and especially Colonel James Wilkinson, Judge 
Samuel McDowell, and Benjamin Sebastian. To these he gave inti- 
mations of the honorable preferment, wealth and distinction, attainable 
under the Spanish dominion. * 

To Judge McDowell he disclosed the general outline of the terms of 
alliance proposed to the people of Kentucky on the part of his Catholic 
Majesty, viz.: 

“ Ist. That American citizens should be allowed the privilege of their 
own laws, without restraint in matters of religion. 

“2d. That the navigation of the Mississippi river should be free to 
them as to other subjects of Spain. 

“ 3d. That in ail othcr matters, the people of Kentucky should be 
placed on a footing with the people of Louisiana.”’ + 

These unauthorized negotiations of Brown were confided eactusively 
to a few leading men and prominent politicians, entertaining sentiments 
similar to his own; and to them was committed the task of winning 
over the public mind, alienating the popular feeling from the Federal 
government, and of overcoming the deep-rooted prejudices of the people 
against foreign dominion. ‘lhe privileges of free trade heretofore gran- 
ted to Colonel Wilkinson in favor of the western people, was evidence of 
the liberal spirit which was entertained by the Spanish g government and 
tendedistrongly to conciliate the bitter animosities against the Spanish au- 
thorities of Louisiana, excited by former exactions and restrictions. 

[ A. D. 1790. ] Before the lapse of two years, such had been the zeal 
and influence of ‘those who had espoused the scheme of Brown and his 
colleagues in favor of a connection with the Spanish provinces, and the 
mild and eonciliating policy of Governor Miro in Louisiana toward the 
western people, that a Spanish party had been formed, which numbered 
among its adherents some of the most talented and distinguished men in 
Kentucky. These men, possessing the confidence of the people, had 
been elevated to stations of honor and profit in the administration of the 
civil government, and to rank and authority in the militia organization, 
as well as in the regular army of the United States, and were enabled 
by their commanding influence to exert no ordinary control in the future 
policy of the government. 

Yet, secretly entertaining a predilection for foreign dominion, the 
splendid trappings of royalty, and the substantial honors of nobility, they 
were willing to engage in schemes of revolution and in political in- 
trigues for the subvertion of the very government which they had sworn 
to support, and which they professed to admire and sustain. 

While these preliminary intrigues with. the Spanish authorities were 
progressing in 1790, similar overtures were made to the same disunion- 
ists by the British authorities of Canada, for an alliance with Great Bri- 
tain; and the prime movers in the treason were brought to choose be- 
tween the advantages offered by each power. he agent of Lord Dor- 
chester, governor of Canada, was Colonel Connolv, a native of Pennsyl- 
pa. who was the bearer of propositions to the disunionists of Ken- 





* Western World, Anguit, 1806. + Western World, November Ist, 1806, 
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tucky. The project of an allisnce with Great Britain, as proposed by 
Lord Dorchester, contained the following terms, viz: 

“Jst. That the people of Kentucky, with the aisistance of England, 
shall constitute ‘ an independent state, in the enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges of British subjects without taxation. 

“2d. ‘I'hat the port and city of New Orleans, with the free nariga- 
tion of the Mississyppi, shall be purchased of Spain, for the people of 
Kentucky.” ' 

The emissary Connoly, under the pretext of investigating ancient 
British land claims, arrived in Kentucky, where he spent several weeks 
in the vicinity of Lexington in daily intercourse with many prominent 
men of the country. During this time his propgsitions were cautiously 
submitted to some of the leading disunionists of the Spanish party ; 
among whom were Colonel James Wilkinson and Colonel George Mu- 
ter. ‘Io these men, who gave a ready ear to his propositions, he inti- 
mated the readiness of the British authorities to sustain a forcible separa- 
tion of the western country, to which England would lend the whole 
weight of her influence and power; “and, having at all times an army 
in Canada and a fleet inthe West Indies, she could at any time com- 
mand the whole country.” 

Nor was this intrigue terminated until suspicion had been awakened 
among the people, and the emissary was compelled to consult his per- 
sonal safety by a precipitous flight from the country. 

The British intrigue, known as “ Blount’s Conspiracy,” was only an 
episode in the general plan of disunion contemplated by the authorities 
of Canada. Blount was no conspirator: but, having a preference for a 
British alliance, he resolved to be instrumental in the effectuai expulsion 
of the Spaniards from the Floridas. 

But the scheme of a British alliance presented but few claims upon the 
confidence and predilections of the western people,and but few were found 
willing for a moment to intertain a proposition so repugnant to the great 
body of the people. Further attempts at intrigue toward the accom- 
plishment of this object were soon afterward silenced forever by the ne- 
gotiations which resulted in Jay’s Treaty, which recognized the rights 
of the western people and defined the limits of the British dominion in 
the northwest.* ‘Thenceforth disunionists of every stamp were left the 
sole resort of a connection with Louisiana, under the auspices of either 
Spain or France, Under one or the other of these powers they still 
dreamed of ultimate success. 

[ A. D. 1791.] But when the general voice of the people of Kentucky 
in 1791, demanded unequivocally the adoption of an independent State 
government, with a view to its admission into the Federal Union, the 
Spanish Associates, concealing their preferences and yielding tothe tide 
of popular feeling, resolved to avail themselves of the offices, emolu- 
ments and honors, of a government which they were unable to prevent. 
By concert of action and a secret combination of influence and man- 
agement, they succeeded in securing for themselves and their friends 
the most important offices, with a corresponding influence, and a con- 
trolling power over their fellow citizens. : 





* See Western World—April 9th, 1807. 
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At this time the existence of any such party as the Spanish Associales 
was utterly unknown to more than nine-tenths of the people of Kentue- 
ky, who placed implicit confidence in the patriotism and moral integrity 
of the candidates who received their suffrages. 

[ A. D. 1792.}] Hence it happened, in the organization of the State 
government, and its adoption into the Federal Union, that important 
offices in the various departments, were confided to men who were se- 
cretly banded together for the accomplishment of an ultimate object, vital- 
ly inimical to the true interests and wishes of the people, and in direct con- 
travention of the obligations assumed by their oath of office. 

{A. D. 1793,] ‘The admission of Kentucky into the Federal Union 
did not terminate the existence of the “Spanish Association.” Although 
the object of its first organization had been wholly superceded, and was 
utterly impracticable, yet many of those who still secretly adhered to the 
Spanish scheme, sought, under the guise of patriotic zeal for the rights 
and prosperity of the western people, to denounce the legislation of Con- 
gress in behalf of the people of Kentucky, as unwise, partial, and 
swayed by the influence and political ascendency of the eastern States. 
Denouncing the excise-law, they began to foment discord and rebellion 
in the western counties of Pennsylvania, while others endeavored to sow 
disaffection in Kentucky relative to the free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Pei dreaming of disunion, the Spanish Associates allied themsclves 
to every faction and party which raised opposition to the Federal Exec- _ 
utive, whether prompted by British, Spanish or French emissaries. 
The first favorable opportunity of united opposition to the Federal au- 
thority did not occur until the close of the year 1793, when the malcon- 
tents rallied around the French party under the auspices of Republican 
France. The French minister, Genet, prompted by a misguided fzeal 
. for the aggrandizement of his country, contemplated the unlawful inva- 

sion of Louisiana from the United States, and the subjugation of the 
province to the dominion of France, preparatory to an alliance with 
Kentucky. 

Early in the spring of 1794, Lachaise and Delpeau, two active emis- 
saries of Genet, had succeeded in rallying the fragments of the former 
Spanish and British factions, into secret associations, in the principal 
cities and towns of the West, and harmonizing with others in the Atlantic 
cities. ‘l'hese associations, called by way of eminence, “Democratic So- 
cieties,” served as points of attraction, into which were admitted the pro- 
minent disunionists, the disappointed demagogues, and the noisy de- 
claimers of the West, forming a band of “ choice spirits,” for the discus- 
sion of important measures of public policy. The political questions 
selected for discussion were such as were obnoxious to the Federal gov- 
ernment and repugnant tothe great body of the good people of Kentucky. 
‘The favorite maxims were the extravagant dogmas of the French revo- 
lution relative to “ Liberty and Equality.” 

The principal democratic societies in the West were those of Pitts- 
burgh, Lexington, Cincinnati and Louisville. Each of these comprised 
men eminent for talent, but not remarkable for moral worth and political 
integrity ; yet, possessed of popular address and fluency of speech, they 
were well calculated to win the admiration of the wavering and to gain 
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the confidence of the credulous. By profession the greater portion were 
lawyers, attorneys, judges, clerks of the courts, aristocratic members of 
the bar, officers in the army, speculators and landed proprietors, whose 
wealth and family connections gave them a claim to rank and standing 
above the common mass. Such were the disunionists of Kentucky, 
who, aspiring to control the destinies of the whole West, viewed the peo- 
ple as the legitimate spoils of success, and the instruments by which 
they were to gain the ultimate objects of their ambition. 

Among the Kentucky politicians pertaining to the first Spanish party, 
were several prominent men, who never abandoned their peference for 
disunion; but continued, while filling high stations of honor and profit 
in the existing governments, to favor every scheme of separation, with 
the sole view of revolution and change. Having the address.to conceal, 
from the great mass of the people, their real views and their secret ma- 
chinations with foreign agents and emissaries, they escaped popular cen- 
sure, until the slow progress of events fully disclosed their infidelity and 
treachery. 

Among the most prominent of these was John Brown, a member of 
Congress from the district of Kentucky. After years of unavailing ef- 
forts in every scheme of disunion, and “ his treachery and duplicity in all 
the high trusts, conferred upon him by the people, were fully disclosed, 
and he sunk under the weight of popular scorn, and the contempt of his 
deceived constituents, who tore the vail which screened him from the 
public eye, and exposed him to the world in all the odious deformity of 
a traitor and conspirator.” * 

The policy of John Brown was always double-faced. In Congress, 
and in his popular harrangues, he assumed the character of a warm ad- 
vocate of liberty and equality: but with his confidential friends he was 
the unwavering advocate of measures highly aristocratic. Publicly he 
neglected no opportunity for inflaming the minds of the people against 
every obnoxious act of Congress; yet secretly he exerted himself to 
promote the passage of those very acts, with the concealed design of ex- 
citing discontent and resistance to them among the people—thereby 
arming himself with new weapons against the Federal Executive, and 
renewed claims to popular favor. 

In 1793, he espoused the French party in promoting opposition to 
the Federal government; took an active part in the public harrangues 
against the “excise-law,” while he was the secret counselor of the Fede- 
ral Attorney, his bosom friend, George Nicholas, as to the proper means 
of enforcing the provisions of the obnoxious law. While sowing discord 
and fomenting rebellion against the authority of Congress, he affected to 
be the advocate of law and order ; secretly aiding in the execution of the 
Federal authority, and publicly promoting resistance to its officers. It 
was charged upon George Nicholas, that, in the capacity of District At- 
torney, yielding to the influence of Brown, and with a view to entrap 
the Federal Executive into measures which might destroy confidence 
in the people, and again kindle the flame of disunion in Kaisnchy: he 
advised ‘T'enche Coxe, the Commissioner of the Revenue, to use stringent 
measures for the purpose of “carrying the excise law into full operation 





* Western World, September 27th, 1806. 
23 VOL. I. 
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in Kentucky,” secretly designing after a temporary exercise of his du- 
ties, to resign in disgust, throwing odium upon Congress and exalting 
himself in the eyes of the people. * 

1. John Brown continued to advocate the scheme of Guardoqui among 
the disunionists of Kentucky, and never ceased to sustain the Spanish 
Association during its natural existence. When the opposers of the 
Federal constitution and the enemies of the Union became united with 
the French party under the auspices of Genet, John Brown was found 
in close alliance with them; and again, in the second Spanish conspira- 
cy, true to his principles, he was still for disunion. Persevering in his 
intrigues to accomplish his first purpose, he successively united himself 
with every foreign scheme for the separation of the Union he had sworn 
to support. 

2. Colonel James Wilkinson, of Maryland, was a distinguished offi- 
cer of the revolutionary army, who, in 1785, emigrated to Kentucky, 
where he soon became a prominent politician during the early political 
struggles of that district, until he entered the regular military service of 
the United States. As an enterprising merchant he opened the way to 
the extensive commercial intercourse which at one time gave to the peo- 
ple of Kentucky a monopoly of trade from the Ohio region to Louisiana 
and West Florida, and gave tone to that class of men which constitut- 
ed the first Spanish party in Kentucky. After he became a brigadier 
general of the United States his codperation ceased, and his course as- 
sumed that negative or equivocal character, which rendered his position 
suspicious both by his friends and his enemies. 

3. Harry Innis was a prominent member of the first Spanish party, 
and,an active disunionist In all the schemes of separation in the cody 
periods of Kentucky; yet, after the organization of the State government, 
the President of the United States, asa mark of distinguished confidence 
in his integrity and attachment to the Union, in 1792, conferred upon 
him the appointmeat of Federal Judge for the District of Kentucky, 
which office he continued to hold, and to exercise the authority, power 
and influence, pertaining to his exalted station, until the year 1807. 
During this period he persisted in his treasonable conspiracies with 
every foreign emissary who intrigued for the dissolution of the Union, 
regardless alike of the duties of a good citizen, and the high obligations 
of his official duty. t 

At length public indignation was aroused to a sense of his derelictions 
from moral and political rectitude, and the indignant voice of the coun- 
try through the Liasidtetnen, disclosed the facts of his several intrigues 
with foreign agents and emissaries, for disturbing the peace and dignity 
of the Federal Union, in violation of his allegiance to the government, 
and of his oath of office as Judge of the Federal Court. f 

4. Colonel George Muter,a distinguished lawyer of Kentucky, was 
chosen, in the first organization of the State government, to fill the re- 





* See Western World, September 27th, 1806. 

+ See Western World, November 12th, 1808. 

¢ The impeachment before the legislature of Kentucky was conducted by 
Colonel Thomas Marshall, who, on the 26th of January 1508, preferred charges 
for his intrigues with the French emissary Lachaise in 1794, and the Spanish 
emissary Power in 1796, See Western World, January 23d, 1808. 
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sponsible office of Chief Justice, or “ President of the high Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals.” ‘I’his office, with its attendant emoluments, he re- 
fused to relinquish, until the indignant voice of the people unequivocally 
compelled him to retire from public life. 

Although not personally concerned in any overt act of a treasonable 
nature, or in any secret intrigue of disunion, with the emissaries of Spain 
or England, yet Judge Muter was not averse to any practical scheme of 
disunion ; and by concealing his knowledge of the existence of a con- 
spiracy and of the active conspirators, he involved himself in the odium 
which ultimately attached to such intrigues. If he had been free to de- 
cide between the choice of English or Spanish masters, uninfluenced by 
motives of personal interest, his preference would have been in favor of 
England. English feelings predominated in his breast, and so deeply 
were they impressed, that a residence of nearly half a century in Ameri- 
ca could not efface them. Although he had been forty years in the Uni- 
ted States and had witnessed the scenes of the revolutionary war, he still 
retained the prejudices and partialities of his native country; and the air 
of an old Scotish ballad was more grateful to his ear, than the national 
air of “Hail Columbia.” Descended from a father devoted to the resto- 
ration of the Stuarts, the tear of loyalty would steal down his aged cheek, 
and the sigh of melancholy dejection would heave his breast, whenever 
the downfall of the king was named ; and the day of which sealed the 
fate of Culloden was commemorated as a day of sorrow by the Chief 
Justice of Kentucky. * 

5. Benjamin Sebastian was one of the most prominent and persever- 
ing of the Spanish Associates, and a most reckless intriguer in every 
Spanish scheme for the separation of Kentucky from the Union. He 
was intimately concerned in all the early intrigues of John Brown, 
Guardoqui, and General Wilkinson, from 1787 to 1792, as well as those 
of a later date conducted by Power under the direction of the Baron de 
Carondelet. Although a judge of the Court of Appeals in the State of 
Kentucky, and enjoying the honor and emoluments of the office, yet, 
coveling wealth, rank, and power under the Spanish ciown, he became 
an active conspirator for the separation of the Union, and the extension 
of the Spanish dominion over Kentucky ; drawing, at the same time, 
his salary as one of the supreme judges of Kentucky, and his pension, 
as secret agent, from the king of Spain. Such was the two-fold rela- 
tion sustained by Benjamin Sebastian from his installation as one of the 
supreme judges on the 7th of January, 1793, until his forced resigna- 
tion in 1806. 

Judge Sebastian, in 1795, was in the active employ of the Spanish gov- 
ernor of Louisiana for the secret negotiation of a “commercial arrange- 
ment,” with the people of Kentucky, in order to supersede and defeat 
the negotiations then pending between the Federal government and the 
Spanish Court at Madrid. 

Again in 1796-7, while holding the office and receiving the salary of 
a judge of the Court of Appeals in Kentucky, and when the treaty of 
Madrid had been conciuded and ratified, and after his associates, Innis, 
Nicholas and Murry, had abandoned their unlawful designs, Benjamin 
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* See Western World, September 6th, 1806. 
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Sebastian persisted in his unlawful and treasonable intercourse with the 
agents of the Spanish governor. ‘I'he more effectually to reap the 
reward of his treachery, he proceeded to New Orleans — neglecting 
his duties as judge, during his sojourn of nearly two years in the Span- 
ish dominions*—where his son was promoted to the rank of an officer 
in the Spanish cavalry. 

Returning to Kentucky in 1799, he set on foot the project of a grand 
speculation in the shape of a “ Land Company,” consisting of himself 
and his former associates, John Brown, Harty Innis, George Nicholas, 
and George Muter. This company, through their agent Dr. John Wat- 
kins, were to procure, from his Catholic Majesty, a grant of three mil- 
lions of acres of lands in upper Louisiana, for the location of a colony 
of Kentucky emigrants and adventurers. The grant was to be divided 
into forty-two shares of one hundred dollars each, and no subscription for 
less than six shares received. But the subsequent failure of the agent 
to procure the grant from the Spanish king, prevented the stock from 
being taken, and the scheme entirely failed. ¢ 

Sebastian, notwithstanding his corruption, perfidy and insatiable ava- 
rice, continued to exercise the function of his office until the year 1806, 
when the whole array of his unparalleled depravity was fully disclosed 
to the world through Mr. Pope, chairman of an investigating committee 
of the Legislature of Kentucky. 

6. Colonel George Nicholas was a prominent member of the, Spanish 
Association, and although implicated in every stage of the first and last 
intrigues for the separation of Kentucky from the Union, yet, in the ulti- 
mate details, he did not wholly coincide with his comrades. Naturally 
eautious and circumspect in all his movements, they cauld not casily 
lead him into the commission of any overt act which would expose him 
to open suspicion. In all the schemes devised by Sebastian and Innis, 
it appears they were disposed to press matters beyond the point which he 
deemed prudent, and to which he yielded a reluctant assent. Whatever 
may have been the sentiments of patriotism in his heart, his connection 
with those who were deeply implicated in all the intrigues of the Span- 
ish emissaries, invulves him in the suspicion and criminality which at- 
taches to the other conspirators. The testimony of the Spanish emissa- 
ry Power is favorable to him, only so far as to relieve him from the im- 
putation of @ cordial support and hearty codperation in the conspiracy. 
Power declared that the influence of Nicholas served only to mar the 
perfection of his plans in favor of Kentucky, and to impair the full bene- 
fits resulting from his propositions. 

In all these schemes for revolution and unlawful change in Kentucky, 
the prominent actors were prompted by interested motives of ambition 
and personal aggrandizement not attainable under the ordinary course of 
events. In opposing the course pursued by the dominant majority in 
favor of law and constitutional government. and in endeavoring to insti- 
tute a better state of things in the remote West, they were exercising the 
rights and privileges guaranteed to every citizen of the United States. to 
entertain and freely express their opinions as to the measures and policy 


* See Western World, November 28th, 1806. 
+ A copy of the project of this company may be seen in the Western World, 
November 28th 1806. 
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of the government. So far as this was done with a due regard to law, 
they were amenable only to the verdict of public opinion, for the appro- 
val or rejection of their schemes and policy, so long as the question of a 
separate and independent government was open to discussion ; but after 
a State government had been established upon a permanent basis, and 
the State had become an integral portion of the Union, all unlawful at- 
tempts to subvert the existing government, whether by secret intrigue, 
or foreign collusion, were essentially treasonable and inconsistent with 
the honor and paramount duty of a good citizen. 

Hence, although we may palliate and even excuse the course pursued 
by the Spanish party, during the early political struggles of Kentucky, 
in their efforts to influence and control the destiny of the infant State, we 
are compelled to place a different estimate upon those concerned in the 
second conspiracy for the dismemberment of the Union. ‘l'hose who, 
after the admission of that State into the Union, continued to conspire 
and secretly intrigue with foreign agents for the subversion of the gov- 
ernment and institutions which they were bound to support, and which 
were in part confided to their personal administration, were doubly guil- 
ty of treason and perfidy. 

The prominent disunionists of Kentucky who failed to secure for 
themselves offices of honor and profit in the State and Federal goverr- 
ments, were generally young men of wealth and education periaining to 
the profession of the law, who sought fortune and distinction by engaging 
in schemes of speculation in lands, which was a fruitful field of visionary 
enterprise to the confiding enthusiast. 

The whole West was literally covered with innumerable and unde- 
fined claims to land derived from every species of grant and title known 
to the western land-jobber and speculator. These lands, like those in 
Texas a few years since, although presumed to be immensely valuable 
to the next generation which was to occupy these delightful regions, 
were claimed by men willing to relinquish their titles, for a mere nomi- 
nal value, to such as were lured by the prospect of their enhanced value 
in future. 

The evidence of title, upon which these claims were sustained, con- 
sisted of real or factitious grants alleged to have been made by some one 
of the English, French, or Spanish governors or commandants, during 
their respective exercise of dominion over the country ; or by the native 
tribes in the former occupation of the same. Others of a more recent 
date were derived from certain acts of the Virginia Legislature, and of 
the Federal Congress. 

Such was the field for land-jobbing and speculation in Kentucky 
prior to the year 1803. But the purchase of Louisiana, which was con- 
summated during this year, gave a new impulse to speculation, and 
greatly extended the field of operations. New companies were organ- 
ized, and concert of action was obtained, for the purpose of securing to a 
few wealthy capitalists the advantages of a monopoly in their operations. 
New schemes of orjginating immense land claims suddenly attracted 
the genius and enterprise of politicians both in the eastern and western 
portions of the Union. Of these none were more active than Aaron 
Burr, Vice-President of the United States, and General Jonathan Day- 
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ton, Speaker of the House of Representatives, both intimate friends and 
land speculators on the most giguntic scale. 

Both these men were actively concerned and deeply interested with 
the prominent disunionists and land-speculators in the West, from Geor- 
gia and Florida on the south to upper Louisiana and the Illinois coun- 
try on the north. It was under the pretext of a land speculation upon 
the Washita, that Aaron Burr, in 1805 and 1806, made his political sc- 
journ in the West, traversing the country from one extreme to another 
im “his galloping journies” from Pitsburg to Kaskaskia, and from St. 
Louis to Nashville in 'l'ennessee. 

Land companies, or associations for the purpose of acquiring claims 
and titles to large bodies of unoccupied lands*from the public domain, 
have existed from the first attempt at colonization in America ; and in no 
portion of North America have they been more frequent than in the 
United States subsequently to the declaration of independence. 

The first prominent land company recognized by the Federal gov- 
ernment was “The Ohio Land.Company,’ formed for certain definite, 
honest and legitimate purposes: but a great portion of those which 
sprung up after the adoption of the Federal Constitution of 1789, have 
been combinations of men, prompted by avarice, ambition and disaffec- 
tion tothe Union, to acquire a monopoly of the public domain, to embar- 
rass the government by an array of claims sustained by the combined 
influence of wealth and numbers, and in derogation’to the righis and 
welfare of the great body of the people. 

The first prominent company of this kind in Kentucky was that of 
“The Green River Land Company,” in 1794, ‘The design of this com- 
pany was to secure to themselves the fraudulent acquisition of anxexten- 
sive body of fine lands upon the waters of Green river. Among its 
prominent members and projectors were Horatio Hall, Mr. Holmes of 
Lexington, and Colonel George Nicholas; other members were Elisha 
J. Hall, John Hall, Wade Hampton, Gideon Dennison, Wilson Carey 
Nicholas, John Brown, James Brown, John Breckenridge, and Harry 
Innis, and the association was designated by the name of “Hall & Com- 

any.” 
- This company, by a scheme of fraud, intrigue, and bribery in the 
Legislature, attempted to procure a sale and purchase of these fine lands 
by authority of the commonwealth. But the attempt was indignantly 
repelled, the integrity of the Legislature was vindicated, and the company 
covered with confusion.* Horutio Hall was a disunionist anda promi- 
nent adherent of the French minister, Genet, frown whom he held a com- 
mission under revolutionary France. 
[To be conclued in our next.) 





* See the Frankfort Palladium, September 4th, 1806. 
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ART. 1I].—MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


REMARKS ON THE IMPROVEMENTS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


In rivers whose waters carry along with them much sedimentary mat- 
ter, two facts are observable: 

ist. That the sedimentary matter is deposited in some places, where- 
by shoals or bars are formed; while it is removed from others, whereby 
the bed of the river is deepened. 

2d. That a change in the situation of the shoals or sand-bars is general- 
ly found to have taken place after the floods of the river have subsided. 

From these facts we may infer, that the deposit, as well as the re- 
moval, of sedimentary matter in a river, depends upon the degree of ve- 
locity with which the water moves: so that the retardation of the current, 
permitting the sedimentary matter to sink to the bottom, elevates the bed— 
while the acceleration of the current, causing it to take up the substances 
deposited at the bottom and put them in a floating condition, deepens it. 

The velocity of the water in a transverse section of a river diminishes 
from the surface downward, and is least near the bottom and sides—be- 
cause the .adhesion of the water to its bed, and of its particles to each 
other, causes those lying near the bottom and sides to be retarded in their 
motion, and, consequently, to flow more slowly than those which are 
more remote. 

A greater degree of velocity is required to tear up the deposited sub- 
stances from the bottom of the bed of a river and put them in a floating 
condition, than would be sufficient to move them along in that floating 
condition. 

We may assume that the retarding effect, arising from the resistance 
of the bed of a river, extends to an equal distance into the volume of wa- 
ter, no matter how great that volume may be; consequently a small river, 
all other things being equal, must be more retarded than a larger one, 
because, in the latter, a greater volume of water can follow more freely, 
and with less impediment, the law of gravitation. For this reason, the 
river Mississippi, at New Orleans, where it is about 2,000 feet in breadth, 
86 feet in mean depth at low-water mark, and with hardly any fall, main- 
tains a considerable velocity. 

This is also the cause why a river in a swollen state flows more rapid- 
ly than at its ordinary or low stage, when the inclination of its surface 
has not been intonaeal by its vertical rise. And, for the same reason, we 
can increase the velocity of a river without increasing its inclination or 
fall, when, by a regular formation of its transverse section, we decrease the 
perimeter or sum of the bottom and the two sides touched by the water. 

In order that the retarding effect of the bed of a river may be the 
smallest possible, we should give to its transverse section that form in 
which the perimeter for a given area is a minimum, or the area for a 
given perimeter a mazimum. 

The causes which influence the velocity of a river are as follows: 

ist. The fall of a river, or inclination of its surface. 

2d. The proportion which the perimeter, or sum of the bottom and 
sides, bears to the area of the transverse section. 
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3d. The condition of the bed, or the more or less undulation of the 
same. 

4th. The direction of its course, and the form of its banks ; that is, their 
regularity or irregularity. 

The velocity being different at different points in the course of a river, 
it follows, that the sedimentary matter, which is taken up at some places 
by the force of the current, is deposited at others, where the eurrent has 
become languid, until, by degrees, an equilibrium is established between 
the bottom and velocity. 

As the volume and velocity of the water, which a river discharges, 
vary with its rise and fall, so their effect upon its bed must also vary ; 
yet the tendency of a river to carry the sedimentary matter toward its 
mouth remains always constant. If, however, the volume and velocity, 
or scouring power, be not sufficient to carry it to the mouth, it will ac- 
cumulate in the bed, elevate it, and increase the vertical rise of the sur- 
face of the river. This accumulation, in some places, forms shoals or 
bars; while in others, it forms new channels, which give the current a 
different direction, It is highly instructive to observe how a trifling 
cause can sometimes effect the most important changes and modifications 
in removing channels, shoals and sand bars. 

Considerjng that the scouring power of the current of a river, which 
exercises a mechanical action upon the bottom of its bed, is composed of 
the volume and velocity of the water, it follows that, when we decrease 
the quantity of water, even if the velocity remains the same—which is 
not the case—we also decrease the scouring power; and that the sedi- 
mentary matter, which before was borne along by the water, will now be 
deposited, and will accumulate, until, by degrees, the bed is elevated. | 
From this we may infer the pernicious tendency of decreasing the vol- 
ume of water by lateral discharges. 

As the velocity of the water in a river depends—all other things being 
equal—upon the fall of the bed or surface of the water, it follows, that 
the scouring power, and its mechanical effect upon the bottom of the bed, 
will not be altered, so long as the fall and quantity of water remain the 
same. 
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Let the line D E be the bottom of the bed of the river, A C the sur- 
face of the water, and B C the fall of the surface in any given distance. 
It is evident that, so long as the fall B C, or the surface A C, remains 
the same distance from D E, and the quantity of water discharged con- 
stant, the excavation F G cannot alter the general slope or fall of the 
bottom of the bed, but will have the effect of decreasing, in that spot, the 
velocity of the water, and consequently cause the deposit of the sedimen- 
tary matter, until the hole is filled up again to the level of the general 
bottom—assuming that the bottom consists of the same materials as the 
river brings from above. ‘I'he same may be said with regard to the 
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removal of a shoal, in the bed of the river, by dredging, which will re- 
accumulate, if the original cause of its formation be not removed. From 
this it is clear, that an attempt to deepen the bed of a river, by mere 
dredging operations, is a pure and gratuitous waste of labor and money. 

When, however, a shoal exists, without any increase in the proper 
width of the stream, it will be found to consist of some geological ob- 
struction, which the current, unassisted, has been unable to wear down 
to the general slope of the bed. 

In order to estimate correctly the scouring power of the combined ac- 
tion of the volume and velocity, it is necessary to ascertain the velocity 
of the water at the bottom of the bed. A mean velocity of from two to 
three feet per second, will carry along sand ; and that from four to five 
feet, gravel. ‘Therefore, on a sandy bed, the velocity should not exceed 
one foot, and, on a gravelly bed, two feet per second, to prevent it from 
wearing down. 

‘he bed of a river is in its most perfect form, when the surface of the 
stream and the level of the bottom of its longitudinal section form parallel 
lines ; and this is the greatest extent to which a river ean be improved. 

A lowering of the bed generally decreases, while its elevation in- 
creases, the extent of its perimeter. Therefore, the former increases, 
while the latter decreases, the velocity of the water, and, consequently, its 
scouring power. 

Although a lateral discharge decreases, in the reach below the vol- 
ume and velocity of the water, yet, by giving the bed the requisite form, 
we may be able to preserve the same mechanical effect upon the bot- 
tom. This is, however, a subject which requires the study of the local- 
ities, and which we here mention, merely to show, that a decrease in 
the quantity of water in the river may take place, and yet a sufficient 
mechanical scouring power be maintained by judicious management. 

The mean annual quantity of water, discharged by the river Missis- 
sippi, may be estimated at 33,732,864,000,000 cubic feet, which is 
1,069,622 cubic feet per second; of which quantity. 600,000 cubic feet 
per second passes by New Orleans, and the rest, 70.000 cubic feet, is 
discharged through the Atchafalaya, Plaquemine, La Fourche, &c. If 
the mean amount of sedimentary matter be | in 3,000 by volume, we 
have 29°99 — 200 cubic feet per second, for the discharge of solid 
matter at New Orleans. The annual discharge of solid matter, there- 
fore, will be 6,307,200,000 cubic feet. 

Assuming the bed of the river to be 2,500 feet wide by 80 feet deep, 
the area will be 200,000 square feet ; and taking the length, from New 
Orleans to the Gulf, to be 100 miles, or 528,000 feet, we have the con- 
tents of the river in that length, 200,000 x 528,000=105,600,000,000 
cubic feet. ‘The time required to fill up that length of the bed, with the 
sedimentary matter which the river brings from above, will therefore be 
‘srotz00009 = 16.4 years; without taking into account the heavier 
materials which are carried along the bottom by the current. We are 
well aware that most, if not all, of the solid matter is, at present, carried 
toward the Gulf; and we have made these calculations merely to show 
the great importance of preserving a sufficient transporting power in the 
river, to prevent any accumulation, in its bed, of the solid matter which 
it brings from above. 
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Taking the breadth of the river at New Orleans to be 2,000 feet, the 
mean depth 90 feet, and the fall 10 feet in the length of 528,000 feet, we 
have the mean velocity 3.77 feet per second, and the discharge 678,600 
cubic feet per second. 

The mean velocity of a transverse section, is different from that of a 
vertical depth of water, for the latter is only the mean velocity of a line, 
while the former is that of a plane. 

Let the vertical depth of water be 90 feet, and the velocity at the sur- 
face 4 feet, wedhave the mean velocity of this depth=4 (1—0.005 x90) 
=2.56-feet, and the velocity at the bottom=4—0.008 x 4 X90= 1.12 feet. 
These velocities would be sufficient to keep the bed open and clear 
from an accumulation of fine sand. 

In order to show, by calculation, the effect of the division of a river into 
two equal branches, let the breadth of the cross-section of the stream be 
2,500 feet, the depth 80 feet, and the fall 10 feet, in the length of 528,000 
feet. The mean velocity will be 3.55 feet per second, and the discharge 
200,000 x 3.55=7 10,000 cubic*feet per second. 

If the division be so arranged, that the breadth of each of the branches 
will be 0.76 of that of the undivided river, that is=2,500 x 0.76== 1900 
feet, and the depth of the water be lowered to 75 feet, so that the fall 
will be reduced to 5 feet in the length of 528,000 feet, the mean velocity 
well be 2.6 feet per second, and the discharge 142,500 x 2.45==349, 125 
eubic feet per second, or nearly half the quantity discharged by the un- 
divided river. From this it appears, that the vertical rise of the surface 
of a river may be lowered 5 feet, by dividing it into two equal branches 
of about three-fourths of the width of the undivided river, but that this will 
decrease the volume and velocity of the water, and consequently the scour- 
ing power. 

Assuming, however, the breadth of a river to remain the same, that 
is 2,500 feet, and the sectional-area to be 142,500 square feet, so that the 
depth would be 57 feet, and the fall 10 feet, in the length of 528,000 feet, 
the mean velocity will then be 3.03 feet per second, and the discharge 
142,500 x 3.03= 431,775 feet per second. 

Lateral outlets can in no way prevent the accumulation of scdimen- 
tary matter in the bed of a river, but, on the contrary, increase it by de- 
creasing the volume and velocity of the water in the time of flood, at 
which time a river should exercise the greatest transporting power, so as 
to keep its bed open. Ifa river be not able to keep its bed open in time 
of flood, it is not possible that it can do so when at a low stage. 

While the bed of a river becomes gradually higher, the lateral branch- 
es, which have a greater fall than the main river, will increase the sec- 
tional area of their beds, and discharge more water in a given time. 
The velocity of the water will, in this way, continue to decrease in the 
main river, and the bed fill up intirely in the end. 

From all these facts it is evident, that the discharge through lateral 
branches and outlets, lessens the mechanical or scouring power of the 
main river, by decreasing the volume and velocity of the water, and 
that those very lateral branches, instead of relieving and improving the 
main river, become the very means of ultimately filling it up, 

Mobile, December, 1849. 
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ART. IV.—CHANCELLOR HARPER'S MEMOIR ON SLAVERY.—Part 2. 


SLAVERY ANTICIPATES THE BENEFITS OF CIVILIZATION AND RETARDS ITS EVILS; 
STRUGGLES OF SOCIETY AND THE COMPETITION OF INTERESTS; POOR LAWS CON- 
TRASTED WITH TILE RELATION OF MASTER AND SLAVE. 


I app, further, that slavery anticipates the benefits of civilization and 
retards the evils of civilization. The former part of this proposition 
has been so fully established by a writer of great power of thought— 
though I fear his practical conclusions will be found of little value—that 
it is hardly necessary to urge it.* Property—the accumulation of cap- 
ital—as it is commonly called, is the first elementary civilization. But 
to accumulate or to use capital to any considerable extertt, the combi- 
nation of labor is necessary. In early stages of society, when people 
are thinly seattered over an extensive territory, the labor necessary to 
extensive works, cannot be commanded. Men are independent of each 
other. Having the command of abundance of land, no one will sub- 
mit to be employed in the service of his neighbor. No one, therefore, 
can employ more capital than he can use with his own hands, or those 
of his family, nor have an income much beyond the necessaries of life. 
There ean, therefore, be little leisure for intellectual pursuits, or means 
of acquiring the comforts or elegancies of life. It is hardly necessa- 
ry to say, however, that if « man has the command of slaves, he may 
combine labor and use capital to any required extent, and therefore 
accumulate wealth: He shows that no colonies have been successfull 

lanted without some sort of slavery. So we find the fact to be. It 
is only in the slaveholding States of our confederacy that wealth can 
be aequired by agriculture, which is the general employment of our 
whole country. Among us, we know that there is no one, however 
humble his beginning, who, with persevering industry, intelligence and 
orderly and virtuous habits, may not attain to considerable opulence. So 
far as wealth has been accumulated in the States which do not possess 
slaves, it has been in cities by the pursuits of commerce; or, lately, by 
manufactures. But, the produets of slave labor, furnish more than 
two-thirds of the materials of our foreign commerce, which the indus- 
try of those States is employed in transporting and exchanging; and 
among the slaveholding States is to be found the great market for all 
the productions of their industry of whatever kind. The prosperity of 
those States, therefore, and the civilization of their cities, have been, for 
the most part, created by the existence of slavery. Even in the cities, but 
for a class of population which our institutions have marked as servile, it 
would be scarcely possible to preserve the ordinary habitudes of civil- 
ized life, by commanding the necessary menial and domestic service. 

Every stage of human society, from the most barbarous to the most 
refined, has its own peculiar evils to mark it as the condition of moral- 
ity, and, perhaps, ‘there is none but Omnipotence who can say in which 
the scale of good or evil most preponderates. We need say nothing 





*The author of England and America. We do, however, most indignantly 
repudiate his conclusion—that we are bound to submit to a tariff of protection, 
as an expedient for retaining our slaves. “The force of the whole Union being 
required to preserve slavery—to keep down the slaves.” 
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of the evils of savage life. There is a state of society, elevated some- 
what above it, which is to be found in some of the more thinly populated 
portions of our own country—the rudest agricultural state—which is 
thus characterized by the author to whom I have referred. “ The Ameri- 
ean of the backwoods has often been described to the English as gross- 
ly ignorant, dirty, unsocial, delighting in rum and tobacco, attached to 
nothing but his rifle, adventurous, restless, more than half savage. 
Deprived of social enjoyments or excitements, he has recourse to those 
of savage life, and becomes (for in this respect the Americans degene- 
rate) unfit for society.” This is no very inviting picture, which, though 
exaggerated, we know not to be without likeness. The evils of such a 
state, I suppose, will hardly be thought compensated by unbounded 
freedom, perfect equality and ample means of subsistence. 

But let us take another stage in the progress—which, to many, will 
appear to offer all that is desirable in existence—and realize another 

topia. Let us sup a state of society in which all shall have prop- 
erty, and there shall be no great inequality of property—in which, 
society shall-be so much condensed as to afford the means of social in- 
tercourse, without being crowded, so as to create difficulty in obtaining 
the means of subsistence—in which every family that chooses may 
have as much land as will employ its own hands, while others may em- 
ploy their industry in forming such products as it may be desirable 
to exchange with them. Schools are generally established and the 
rudiments of education universally diffused. Religion is taught, and 
every village has its church, neat though humble, lifting its spire to 
heaven. Here is a situation apparently the most favorable to happi- 
ness. I say apparently, for, the greatest source of human misery is 
not in external circumstances, but in men themselves—in their de- 
praved inclinations, their wayward passions and perverse wills. _ Here 
is room for all the petty competition, the envy, hatred, malice and dis- 
simulation, that torture the heart in what may be supposed the most 
sophisticated states of society, and, though less marked and offensive, 
there may be much of the licentiousness. 

But, apart from this, in such a condition of society, if there is little 
suffering, there is little high enjoyment. The even flow of life forbids 
the high excitement which is necessary for it.. If there is little vice, 
there is little place for the eminent virtues which employ themselves 
in controlling the disorders and remedying the evils of society, which, 
like war and revolution, call forth the highest powers of man, whether 
for good or for evil. If there is little misery, there is little room for 
benevolence. Useful public institutions we may suppose to be created, 
but not such as are merely ornamental. Elegant arts can be little cul- 
tivated, for there are no means to reward the artists nor the higher 
literature, for no one will have leisure or means to culivate it, for its 
own sake. Those who acquire what may be called liberal education, 
will do so in order to employ it as the means of their own subsistence 
or advancement in a profession, and literature itself will partake of 
the sordidness of no In short, it is plain, that, in such a state of 
society, the moral and intellectual faculties cannot be cultivated to 
their highest perfection. 

But, whether that which I have described be the most desirable 
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state of society or no, it is eertain that it cannot continue. Mutation 
and progress is the condition of human affairs. Though retarded for 
a time by extraneous or accidental circumstances, the wheel must roll 
on. he tendency of population is to become crowded—increasing 
the difficulty of obtaining subsistence. There will be some without 
any property except the capacity for labor. This they must sell to 
those who have the means of employing them, thereby swelling the 
amount of their capital and increasing inequality. The process still 
goes on. The number of laborers increases until there is a difficulty 
in obtaining employment. The competition is established. The re- 
muneration of the labor becomes, gradually, less and less; a larger 
and larger proportion of the product of his ane goes to swell the for- 
tune of the capitalist; inequality becomes still greater and more invid- 
ious, until the process ends in the establishment of such a state of 
things as the same author describes as now existing in England. After 
a most imposing picture of her greatness and resources; of her super- 
abounding capital and all pervading industry and enterprise; of 
her public institutions for purposes of art, learning and benevolence ; 
her public improvements, by which intercourse is facilitated and the 
convenience of man subserved; the conveniencies and luxuries of life 
enjoyed by those who are in possession of fortune or have profitable 
employments; of all, in short, that places her at the head of modern 
civilization, he proceeds to give the reverse of the picture. And here 
I shall use his own words: “The laboring class compose the bulk of 
the people; the great body of the people; the vast majority of the peo- 
ple—these are the terms by which English writers and speakers usually 
deseribe those whose only property is their labor. 

“ Of comprehensive words, the two most frequently used in English 
politics, are distress and pauperism, After these, of expressions ap- 
plied to the state of the poor, the most common are vice and misery, 
wretchedness, sufferings, ignorance, degradation, discontent, depravity, 
drunkenness and the increase of crime—with many more of a like 
nature.” 

He goes on to give the details of this inequality and wretchedness, 
in terms calculated to sicken and appall one to whom the picture is 
new. That he has painted strongly we may suppose; but there is 
ample corroborating testimony, if such were needed, that the represen- 
tation is substantially just. here so much misery exists, there must, 
of course, be much discontent, and many have been disposed to trace 
the sources of the former in vicious legislation, or the structure of gov- 
ernment; and, the author gives the various schemes, sometimes con- 
tradictory, sometimes ludicrous, which projectors have devised as a 
remedy for all this evil to which flesh is heir. That ill-judged legisla- 
tion may have sometimes aggravated the general suffering, or, that its 
extremity may be mitigated by the well directed efforts of the wise 
and virtuous, there can be no doubt. One purpose for which it has 
been permitted to exist, is, that it may call forth such efforts and awak- 
en powers ard virtues which would otherwise have slumbered for want 
of ob‘ect. But, remedy there is none, unless it be to abandon their 
civilization. This inequality, this vice, this misery, this slavery, is the 
price of England's civilization. They suffer the lot of humanity. But, 
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perhaps, we may be permitted humbly to hope, that great, intense 
and widely spread as this misery undoubtedly is, in reality, it may yet be 
less so than in appearance. We can estimate but very, very imper- 
fectly, the good and evil of individual condition, as of different states 
of society. Some unexpected solace arises to animate the severest ca- 
lamity, Wonderful is the power of custom in making the hardest con- 
dition tolerable; the most generally wretched life, has circumstances 
of mitigation and moments of vivid enjoyment of which the more seem- 
ingly happy can scarcely conceive; though the lives of individuals be 
shortened, the aggregate of existence is increased; even the various 
forms of death, accelerated by want, familiarized to the contemplation, 
like death to the soldier on the field of battle, may become scarcely more 
formidable, than what we are accustomed to regard as nature’s ordina- 
ry outlets of existence. If we could perfectly analyze the enjoyments 
and sufferings of the most happy and the most miserable man, we 
should, perhaps, be startled to find the difference so much less than 
our previous impressions had led us to conceive. But, it is not for us 
to assume the province of Omniscience. The particular theory of the 
author quoted, seems to be founded on an assumption of this sort— 
that there is a certain stage in the progress, when there is a certain 
balance between the demand for labor and the supply of it, which is 
more desirable than any other—when the territory is so thickly peopled 
that all cannot own land and cultivate the soil for themselves, but a 
portion will be compelled to sell their labor to others, still leaving, how- 
ever, the wages of labor high and the laborer independent. It is plain, 
however, that this would, in like manner, partake of the good and the 
evil of other states of society. There would be less of equality and 
less rudeness than in the early stages; less civilization and less suffer- 
ing than in the latter. 

It is the competition for employment, which is the source of this 
misery of society, that gives rise to all excellence in art and knowledge. 
When the demand for labor exceeds the supply, the services of the 
most ordinarily qualified laborer will be eagerly retained. When the 
supply begins to exceed and competition is established, higher and 
higher qualifications will be required, until, at length, when it becomes 
very intense, none but the most consumately skillful can be sure to be 
employed. Nothing but necessity can drive men to the exertions which 
are necessary so to qualify themselves. But it is not in arts, merely 
mechauical alone, that this superior excellence will be required. It will 
be extended to every intellectual employment; and, though this may 
not be the effect in the instance of every individual, yet it will fix 
the habits and character of the society, and prescribe, everywhere and 
in every department, the highest possible standard of attainment. 

But how is it that the existence of slavery, as with us, will retard 
the evils of civilization? Very obviously. It is the intense competi- 
tion of civilized life that gives rise to the excessive cheapness of labor, 
and, the excessive cheapness of labor is the cause of the evils in ques- 
tion. Slave labor can never be so cheap as what is called free labor. 
Political economists have established as the natural standard of wages, 
ina fully peopled country, the value of the laborer’s subsistence. I shall 
not stop to inquire into the precise truth of this proposition. It cer- 
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tainly approximates the truth. Where competition is intense, men 
will labor for a bare subsistence, and less than a competent subsistence. 
The employer of free laborers obtains their services during the time 
of their health and vigor, without the charge of rearing them from in- 
fancy, or supporting them in sickness or old age. This charge is im- 

d on the employer of slave labor, who, therefore, pays higher wa- 
ges, and cuts off the principal source of misery—the wants and 
sufferings of infancy, sickness and old age. Laborers, too, will be less 
skillful and perform less work—enhancing the price of that sort of la- 
bor. ‘The poor laws of England are an attempt—but, an awkward 
and empiric attempt—to supply the place of that which we should 
suppose the feelings of every human heart would declare to be a nat- 
ural obligation--that he who has received the benefit of the laborer’s 
services during his health and vigor, should maintain him when he be- 
comes unable to provide for his own support. They answer their purpose , 
however, very imperfectly, and are unjustly and unequally imposed. 
There is no attempt to apportion the burden according to the benefit 
received—and, perhaps, there could be none. This is one of the evils 
of their condition. 

In periods of commercial revulsion and distress, like the present, the 
distress, in countries of free labor, falls principally on the laborers. 
In those of slave-labor, it falls almost exclusively on the employer. In 
the former, when a business becomes unprofitable, the employer dismiss- 
es his laborers or lowers their wages. But with us, it is the very pe- 
riod at which we are least able to dismiss our laborers; and if we would 
not suffer a further loss, we cannot reduce their wages. To receive the 
benefit of the services of which they are capable, we must provide for 
maintaining their health and vigor. In point of fact,we know that 
this is accounted among the necessary expenses of management. If 
the income of every planter of the southern States, were permanently 
reduced one-half, or even much more than that, it would not take one 
jot from the support and comforts of the slaves. And this can never 
be materially altered, until they shall become so unprofitable that slav- 
ery must be of necessity abandoned. It is probable that the accu- 
mulation of individual wealth will never be carried to quite so great 
an extent in a slave-holding country, as in one of free labor; but a 
consequence will be, that there will be less inequality and less suffering. 

Servitude is the condition of civilization. It was decreed, when the 
command was given, “ be fruitful, and multiply and replenish the earth, 
and subdue it,” and when it was added, “in the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread.” And what human being shall arrogate to himself 
the authority to pronounce that our form of it is worse in itself, or 
more displeasing to God, than that which exists elsewhere? Shall it 
be said that the servitude of other countries grows out of the exigency 
of their circumstances, and therefore society is not responsible for it ? 
But if we know that in the progress of things it is to come, would it 
not seem the part of wisdom and foresight to make provision for it, 
and thereby, if we ean, mitigate the severity of its evils? But the 
fact is not so. Let any one who doubts, read the book to which I have 
several times referred, and he may be satisfied that it was forced upon 
us by the extremest exigency of circumstances, in a struggle for very 
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existence. Without it, it is doubtful whether a white man would be 
now existing on this continent—certain, that if there were, they would 
be in a state of the utmost destitution, weakness and misery. It was 
forced on us by necessity, and further fastened upon us, by the supe- 
rior authority of the mother country. I, for one, neither deprecate 
nor resent the gift. Nor did we institute slavery. The Africans 
brought to us had been, speaking in the general, slaves in their own 
country, and only underwent a change of masters. In the countries 
of Europe, and the States of our Confederacy, in which slavery has 
ceased to exist, it was abolished by positive legislation. If the order 
of nature has been departed from, and a forced and artificial state of 
things introduced, it has been, as the experience of all the world de- 
clares, by them and not by us. 

That there are great evils in a society where slavery exists, and that 
the institution is liable to great abuse, I have already said. To say 
otherwise, would be to say that they were not human. But the whole 
of human life is a system of evils and compensations. We have no 
reason to believe that the compensations with us are fewer, or smaller 
in proportion to the evils, than those of any other condition of society. 
Tell me of an evil or abuse; of an instance of cruelty, oppression, i 
centiousness, crime or suffering, and I will point out, and often in five- 
fold degree, an equivalent evil or abuse in countries where slavery does 
not exist? 

Let us examine, without blenching, the actual and alleged evils of 
slavery, and the array of horrors which many suppose to be its uni- 
versal concomitants. It is said that the slave is out of the protection 
of the law; that if the law purports to protect him in life and limb, 
it is but imperfectly executed ; that he is still subject to excessive la- 
bor, degrading blows, or any other sort of torture which a master, 
pampered and brutalized by the exercise of arbitrary power, may think 
proper to inflict; he is cut off from the opportunity of intellectual, 
moral or religious improvement, and even positive enactments are 
directed against his acquiring the rudiments of knowledge ; he is cut off 
forever from the hope of raising his condition in society, whatever may 
be his merit, talents, or virtues, and therefore deprived of the strong- 
est incentive to useful and praiseworthy exertion ; his physical degra- 
dation begets a corresponding moral degradation ; he is without moral 
principle, and addicted to the lowest vices, tee theft and false- 
hood ; if marriage be not disallowed, it is little better than a state of 
concubinage, from which results general licentiousness, and the want 
of chastity among females—this indeed is not protected by law, but is 
subject to the outrages of brutal lust; both sexes are liable to have 
their dearest affections violated, to be sold like brutes ; husbands to be 
torn from wives, children from parents: this is the picture commonly 
presented by the denouncers of slavery. 

It is a somewhat singular fact, that, when there existed in our state 
no law for punishing the murderer of a slave, other than a pecuniary 
fine, there were, I will venture to say, at least ten murders of freemen 
for one murder of a slave. Yet it is supposed they are less protected, 
or less secure, than their masters. Why, they are protected by their 
very situation in society, and therefore less need the protection of law. 
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With any other person than their master, it is hardly possible for them 
to come in such sort of collision as usually gives rise to furious and 
revengeful passions; they offer no temptation to the murderer for 

in; against the master himself, they have the security of his own 
interest, and by his superintendence and authority, they are protected 
from the revengeful passions of each other. I am by no means sure 
that the cause of humanity has been served by the change in jurispru- 
dence, which has placed their murder on the same footing with that of 
afreeman. The change was made in the subserviency to the opinions 
and clamor of others, who were utterly incompetent to form an opinion 
on the subject; and a wise act is seldom the result of legislation in 
this spirit. From the fact which I have stated, it is plain that they 
less need protection. Juries are, therefore, less willing to convict, and 
it may sometimes happen that the guilty will escape all punishment. 
Security is one of the compensations of their humble position. We 
challenge the comparison, that with us there have been fewer murders 
of slaves, than of parents, children, apprentices, and other murders, 
cruel and unnatural, in society where slavery does not exist. 

But short of life or limb, various cruelties may be practiced as the 
passions of the master may dictate. To this the same reply has been 
often given—that they are secured by the master’s interest. If the 
state of slavery is to exist at all, the master must have,and ought to have, 
such power of punishment as will compel them to perform the duties 
of their station. And is not this for their advantage as well as‘his ? 
No human being can be contented, who does not perform the duties of 
his station. Has the master any temptation to go beyond this? If 
he inflicts on. him such punishment as will permanently impair his 
strength, he inflicts a loss upon himself; and so if he requires of him 
excessive labor. Compare the labor required of the slave with those 
of the free agricultural, or manufacturing laborer in Europe, or even 
in the wate thiakly peopled portions of the non-slaveholding States of 
our confederacy—though these last are no fair subjects of comparison— 
they enjoying, as I have said, in a great degree, the advantages of 
slavery along with those of an early and simple state of society. Read 
the English parliamentary reports, on the condition of the manufac- 
turing operatives, and the children employed in factories. And such 
is the impotence of man to remedy the evils which the condition of his 
existence has imposed on him, that it is much to be doubted whether 
the attempts by legislation to improve their situation, will not aggra- 
vate its evils. They resort to this excessive labor as a choice of evils. 
If so, the amount of their compensation will be lessened also with the 
diminished labor; for this is a matter which legislation cannot regu- 
late. Is it the part of benevolence then to cut them off even from 
this miserable liberty of choice? Yet would these evils exist im the 
same degree, if the laborers were the property of the master—having a 
direct interest in preserving their lives, their health and strength ? 
Who but a driveling fanatic, has thought of the necessity of protect- 
ing domestic snimals from the cruelty of their owners? | And yet, are 
not great and wanton cruelties practiced on these animals? Compare 
the whole of the cruelties inflicted on slaves throughout our southern 
country, with those elsewhere, inflicted by ignorant and depraved por- 
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tions of the community, on those whom the relations of society put into 
their power: of brutal husbands on their wives; of brutal parents— 
subdued against the strongest instincts of nature to that brutality by 
the extremity of their misery—on their children; of brutal masters 
on apprentices. And if it should be asked, are not similar cruelties 
inflicted and miseries endured in your societies? I answer in no com- 
parable degree. The class in question are placed under the control of 
others, who are interested to restrain their excesses of eruelty or rage. 
Wives are protected from their husbands, and children from their pa- 
rents. And this is no inconsiderable compensation of the evils of our 
system; and would so appear, if we could form any conception of the 
immense amount of misery which is elsewhere thus inflicted. The 
other elass of society, more elevated in their position, are also (speak- 
ing of course in the general) more elevated in charaeter, and more re- 
sponsible to public opinion. 

But besides the interest of their master, there is another security 
against cruelty. The relation of master and slave, when there is no 
mischjevous interference between them, is, as the experience of all the 
world declares, naturally one of kindness. As to the fact, we should 
be held interested witnesses, but we appeal to universal nature. Is it 
not natural that a man should be attached to that which is his own, and 
which has contributed to his convenience, his enjoyment, or his vani- 
ty? This is felt even toward animals and inanimate objects. How 
much more toward a‘being of superior intelligence and usefulness, 
who can appreciate our feelings toward him and return then? Is it 
not natural that we should be interested in that which is dependent on 
us for protection and support? Do not men everywhere contract kind 
feelings toward their dependents? Is it not natural that men should 
be more attached to those whom they have long known—whom, per- 
haps, they have reared or been associated with from infaney—than to 
one with whom their connection has been casual and temporary? What 
is there in our atmosphere or institutions to produce a perversion of 
the general feelings of nature? To be sure, in this as in all other 
relations, there is frequent cause of offense or excitement—on one side, 
for some omission of duty, on the other, on aceount of reproof or pun- 
ishment inflicted. But this is common to the relation of parent and 
child ; and I will venture to say that if punishment be justly inflicted— 
aud there is no temptation to inflict it unjustly—it is as little likely 
to occasion permanent estrangement or resentment as in that case. 
Slaves are perpetual children. It is not the common nature of man, 
unless it be depraved by its own misery, to delight in witnessing pain. 
It is more greatful to behold contented and cheerful beings, than sul- 
len and wretched ones. That men are sometimes wayward, depraved 
and brutal, we know. That atrocious and brutal cruelties have been 
perpetrated on slaves, and on those who were not slaves, by such 
wretches, we also know. But that the institution of slavery has a nat- 
ural tendency to form such a character, that such crimes are more 
common, or more aggravated than in other states of society, or produce 
among us less surprise and horfor, we utterly deny and challenge the 
comparison. Indeed I have little hesitation in saying, that if full 
evidence could be obtained, the eomparison would result in our favor, 
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and that the tendency of slavery is rather to humanize than to 
brutalize. 

The accounts of travelers in Oriental countries, give a very favora- 
ble representation of the kindly relations which exist between the 
master and slave; ghe latter being often the friend,and sometimes the 
heir of the former. Generally, however, especially if they be English 
travelers—if they say any thing which may seem to give a favorable 
complexion to slavery, they think it necessary to enter their protest, 
that they shall not be taken to give any sanction to slavery as it ex- 
ists in America. Yet human nature is the same in all countries. 
There are very obvious reasons why in those countries there should be 
a nearer approach to equality in their manners. The master and slave 
are often cognate races, and therefore tend more to assimilate. There 
is, in fact, less inequality in mind and character, where the master is 
but imperfectly civilized. Less labor is exacted, because the master 
has fewer motives to accumulate. But is it an injury to a human be- 
ing, that regular, if not excessive, labor should be required of him? 
The primeval curse, with the usual benignity of providential contriv- 
ance, has been turned into the solace of an existence that would be 
much more intolerable without it. If they labor less, they are much 
more subject to the outrages of capricious passion. If it were put to 
the choice of any human being, would he prefer to be the slave of a 
civilized man, or of.a barbarian or semi-barbarian? But if the gen- 
eral tendency of the institution in those countries is to create kindly 
relations, can it be imagined why it should operate differently in this? 
It is true, as suggested by president Dew—with the exception of the 
ties of close consanguinity, it forms one of the most intimate relations 
of society. And it will be more and more so, the longer it continues to 
exist. The harshest features of slavery were created by those who 
were strangers to slavery—who supposed that it consisted in keeping 
savages in subjection by violence and terror. ‘The severest laws to be 
found on our statute book were enacted by such, and such are still 
found te be the severest masters. As society becomes settled, and the 
wandering habits of our countrymen altered, there will be a larger 
and larger proportion of those who were reared by the owner, or de- 
rived to him from his ancestors, and who therefore will be more and 
more intimately regarded, as forming a portion of his family. 

It is true that the slave is driven to labor by stripes; and if the 
object of punishment be to produce obedience or reformation, with the 
least permanent injury, it is the best method of punishment. But is 
it not intolerable that a being formed in the image of his Maker, 
should be degraded by blows ? This is one of the perversions of mind 
and feeling, to which I shall have occasion again to refer. Such pun- 
ishment would be degrading to a freeman, who had the thoughts and 
aspirations of a freeman. In general it is not degrading to a slave, 
nor is it felt to be so. Theevil is the bodily pain. Is it degrading to 
achild? Or if.in any particular instance it would be so felt, it is sure 
not to be inflicted, unless in those rare cases which constitute the start- 
ling and eccentric evils, from which no society is exempt, and against 
which no instjtutions of society can provide. 
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ART. V.—STABILITY OF THE UNION. 


BRITISH POLICY REGARDING TROPICAL PRODUCTS AND THE SLAVE TRADE; ABOR- 
TIVE MOVEMENTS TO CHECK THIS TRADE: ANNEXATION OF TEXAS, HOW REGARD- 
ED IN ENGLAND; PRODUCTS OF SLAVE AND FREE LABOWgg COMMERCIAL ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THE SOUTHERN STATES, AND HOW MUCH THE NORTH GAINS BY A 
UNION WITH THEM; SOUTHERN COMMERCIAL STATISTICS; STATISTICS OF SOUTH- 
ERN POPULATION, BLACK AND WHITE; PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE, Erc. * 


One of the chief causes of the slow growth of republican institutions 
in Europe is doubtless the;proximity of powerful aristocratic landed inter- 
ests, whose system of internal oppression furnishes them with the means 
of external corruption, and which they have never been slow to apply 
to the internal aflairs of any State, where the tendency is to republican- 
ism. Unhappy Poland was distracted, and ultimately dismembered, 
through the influence of surrounding despots, operating upon the inter- 
ests, passions, prejudices, and vices of its own leaders. ‘I'he circum- 
stances of the first republic of France show with what unscrupulous 
boldness an English ministry supported and paid party leaders, whose 
business it was to hurry the republicans into excesses which alienated 
the sympathies of the middle masses, and compelled monarchical reac- 
tion. ‘The enormous scale on which the forgery of assignats, as proved 
in courts of law, was carried on by the government of England, under 
the immediate direction of William Pitt, for the double purposes of cor- 
rupting party leaders in Paris, and of ruining the French finances, by de- 
stroying (through excess of supply, as well as risk of fraud) the credit 
of that paper which was the only resource of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, is a fearful instance of the machinery which corrupt governments 
can put in operation against the stability of those institutions which they 
dread, and the integrity of those countries of which they covet a_por- 
tion. ‘The position of parties in the United States, and the general cir- 
cumstances of the continent in relation to Great Britain, indicate the 
working of similar schemes against the integrity of the Union and the 
continuance of the “ Model Republic.” Within the last thirty years the 
most extraordinary change has been wrought in the position of England 
in her relations to other countries; and while she has been apparently 
descending in the scale of nations, and seemingly becoming annually 
more dependent for necessaries upon the rest of the world, she has been 
slowly and cautiously weaving a web of diplomacy. designed to replace 
her at once and forever at the head of commercial and manufacturing na- 
tions, and to confirm her in the dominion of the seas. From remote points 
her combinations have been gradually developed, until the crisis is now at 
hand, and she hopes to make a final and successful grasp at commercial 
supremacy over a dismembered union of the States. 

The course of affairs since the peace of 1815 has been steadily to in- 
erease the importance of the raw materials, of manufactures, and of tro- 

ical productions, to the civilized nations of the temperate latitudes. 
The progress of science, and the inventions of genius, have exerted a 
constant influence in increasing the facility with which the nations.of 
Europe may supply themselves with industrial products, and, therefore, 





*-From the Democratic Review. 
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to diminish the amount and importance of their international trade. 
This tendency has, however, only served to enhance their competition 
for the productions of tropical climates, and of newly settled regions, of 





Snr ; which the exports are always that rude produce necessary to supply the 
ADVAN- dense populations of the older and wealthier nations with the material 
3 BY A 3 for labor. ‘Those who can best succeed in commanding these, in ex- 
SOUTH- q change for a small proportion of the wrought fabrics, have the best pros- 
? ‘ pect of outstripping their rivals in the race for wealth and power. ‘This 
futions became manifest to the British statesmen immediately on the settlement of 
| inter: § Europe by the treaty of Vienna, when the prospect of continuing to Eng- 
means q land her manufacturing and commercial monopoly, by keeping Europe 
apply : embroiled, was at anend. A new policy was then adopted.” Since she 
blican- could no longer maintain a monopoly of sale at high prices, she prepar- 
bered, ed to encounter growing competition, by laying a foundation for ample 
inter- 3 supplies of raw materials and produce from her own resources, and at 
ircum- 4 the same time for cutting off, as far as practicable, the supplies drawn by 
pulous E other nations. The great items of demand were cotton, hemp, flax, silk, 
whose sheep's wool, and indigo, as raw materials, with coffee and sugar as 
enated F tropical productions, each year becoming more necessary to her people. 
| reac- ; Of the raw materials, cotton and wool were the most important. As yet, 
proved | 7 however, the demand for the latter has not greatly exceeded the English 
under d home supply, but was evidently increasing beyond it. ‘I'he colony of 
of cor- re Australia was fixed upon as the source of future supply ; and of all her 
by de- y schemes of aggrandizement, in that alone has England been measura- 
credit ; bly successful. ‘I'he wants of cotton manufacturers. were daily becom- 
overn- 4 ing more urgent; and with every new spindle put in operation, the de- 
ments P pendence of England upon the United States was enhanced. ‘The Brit- 
h they : ish statesmen fixed upon the East India possessions as the quarter 
n por- whence abundance of cotton could be realized, in. full confidence that 
al cir- a any quantity could be there raised, of a quality equal to that of the Uni- 
te the 4 ted States. Earnest attention was therefore directed to the amelioration 
id the of the condition of the people of that region, to prepare them for an ex- 
its the tensive system of cotton culture. Simultaneously with this confident 
land i reliance upon the capabilities of India to produce cotton, she adopted the 
rently calculation that free African and East India labor, applied to ber West 
nually | India islands, would produce sugar and coffee much cheaper than those 
been ; articles could be raised in Brazil and Cuba by the expensive and waste- 
eplace j ful system of slave labor, more particularly if the cost of slaves and the 
ng na- expense of procuring them should be enhanced by the suppression of the 
points ; African trade. It followed, if her reasoning was sound, that by raising 
sow at ample supplies of wool and cotton in her own possessions, and increas- 
ercial F ing the sugar and coffee productions of her West India islands, by sub- 

; stituting free labor, supplied from her own tropical and densely peopled 
© in- ; possessions of India, the suppression of the slave-trade would deprive her 
8. eng rivals, Cuba and Brazil, of labor, and that, as blacks do not increase 
tudes. 3 naturally in those regions, she would soon extinguish or at least check, 
ried a : their competition. ‘The conspiracy of Turnbull, the Buitish consul at 
sof Havanna, to incite a slave insurrection in Cuba, followed close upon the 


-efore, emancipation of British West India slaves; but it was discovered and 
crushed under circumstances that left no doubt of the participation of the 
British government in the attempted crimes. 
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By the example of emancipating her own slaves, and by the exercise 
of collateral influence, she hoped to bring about ‘emancipation in the 
United States—an event which would not fail to destroy the cotton cul- 
ture, and thereby protect India from opposition, as well as deprive her 
European rivals in the manufacture of a source of supply. ‘The eman- 
cipation of her own slaves in the West India islands was effected by the 
payment of $100,000,000 as indemnity to planters: having at hand the 
means of crushing any attempt at insurrection, to which sudden freedom 
might prompt the blacks s, and bring on a barbarous and bloody war of 
races, such as that of which St. Domingo afforded an example, she re- 
munerated the whites, and gradually and smoothly freed the blacks. 
Emancipation in the United States would necessarily be a different mat- 
ter. Three millions of slaves, clothed and fed by their owners, could 
not be paid for. In common with their masters, they are supported by 
the products of their own labor, in the capacity of slaves. ‘Their release 
from that condition would involve at once a cessation of production ; 
the planters’ credit with factors would cease, their nominal wealth dis. 
appear, and destitution overtake the whole in common. Putting aside 
all consideration of the natural enmity of races, this destitution would 
necessarily involve scenes of robbery, outrage and murder. If these 
things occur in Ireland from mere destitution, what would result from 
the distress of blacks and whites, fired with mutual enmity, and equally 
strong in numbers? At the most moderate calculation, there would be 
no very extensive production of cotton; the factories of New England, 
as well as of Europe, would lose their supplies; American shipping 
lose two-thirds of its freights; while Great Britain would have ample 
supplies of cotton in her own colonies to employ her own ships; and 
her manufactories, having a monopoly of the raw material, would com- 

mand the markets of the world. Such was the reward which England 
promised herself for the exercise of philanthropy toward the poor blacks. 
Unforwunately, although virtue always has its reward, it does not always 
come in the shape hoped for by those who practice it on speculation, 
and the scheme fell through—mostly in consequence of four leading er- 
roneous assumptions: First. The growing of cotton in India—not- 
withstanding that American seed, American planters, American cotton- 
gins, and American machinists, were at great expense transferred to 
that country—was found to be utterly impossible. ‘The staple deterio- 
rated in that climate.so much as to render competition with the United 
States from that quarter hopeless. Second. The assumption that blacks 
would work in a state of freedom as well or better than as slaves, was 
proved to be utterly groundless: they would not work at all, and her 
colonies were ruined. Third. The assumption that emigrants from the 
sugar and coffee countries of India could produce as well in the West 
Indies, was, upon trial, found equally fallacious, and the remnant of the 
miserable beings whom she caused to be transported ftom India to Ja- 
maica are to be sent back at great expense. Fourth. Her assumption 
that the African slave-trade could be suppressed has proved as great a 
blunder as the other elements of her grand scheme; and the leading 
authorities upon that question have acknowledged in sorrow the fact, 
that the horrors of the trade are at this moment not only greater than 
ever, but that the number of blacks that leave Africa is larger, and an- 
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nually increasing. Indeed, it might readily have been deduced from 
the state of affairs, that inasmuch as that the demand for coffee and sugar, 
the products of slave labor, is anoually on the increase throughout Eu- 
rope, if the supply should be diminished through the failure of the Eng- 
lish scheme to enhance it in her own colonies by free labor, then the de- 
mand for slaves would by so much be increased, and consequently the pro- 
fits of the trade; and this has indeed been the case. All the attempts 
of England to suppress the slave-trade by the employment of her cruis- 
ers, and by her wordy contentions in relation to the right of search, 
have been more than countervailed through the demand which she her- 
self has created for the products of slave-purchasing countries. Her 
blockading squadron has done literally nothing toward its. professed 
object. So far from its having suppressed the traffic, or promised to 
suppress it, it was concluded by the Parliamentary Committee of [nqui- 
ry, that, although the squadron was in the very highest state of efficiency 
and discipline, the trade was “now conducted with an amount of organ- 
ization and with a degree of confidence in the success of its adventures, 
such as has never before been opposed to the efforts of the nations en- 
gaged in suppressing it.” ‘I'he mean number of captives matters very 
jittle in such a state of things as this; and the London Times remarks 
as follows: 

“ As a mere question of fact, it has been placed beyond doubt, that 
our cruisers do not prevent, nor even materially impede, the exporta- 
tion of slaves from Africa, nor their importation into Brazil. On the 
contrary, it has been concurrently stated by the commodore and one 
of the most intelligent captains of the squadron, that its presence did 
actually tend to the consolidation and settlement of the traffic, by con- 
fining it to houses of large capital and extraordinary resources. We 
subjoin the following statement, taken from the Foreign Office reports 
and Mr. Bandinel’s abstract: 


No. of No. captured No. of No. captured 
slaves exported. by cruisers. slaves exported. by cruisers. 
BOG. cis wsicase 64,114 S016 | 1844.... 200.2. 54,102 4.577 
PEE Ee 45,097, 5,966 {| 1845....... ». .37,758 3,519 
BOERS. oiceivs 28,400 3,950 | 1846.......... 76,107 2,788 
soe Pee 55,062 Rimee fh TOG. 0svcpees $4,356 3,967 


“Judging from such information as we can obtain, we think the 
number of slaves exported from the coast in 1848 cannot have fallen - 
short of 100,000, of which, between 6,000 and 7,000 must have been 
captured, as we collect, by Sir Charles Hotham’s squadron. His own 
evidence gave nearly thirty per cent. as the proportion of captures, 
speaking of captured vessels only; but, if this is the ease, the captures 
must have been confined to very small, or very lightly laden vessels ; 
for, the proportion has seldom, it will be seen, reached even as high as 
ten per cent. 

“Tf any conclusive confirmation were wanted of the truth, that the 
fluctuations of the slave-trade depended solely on the demand for slave 
produce in the markets of Europe, it would be found in a table 
which exhibits a comparative view of the extent of the trade at dif- 
ferent periods, and of the prices at such periods of ordinary Havanna 
sugar. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF SUGAR PER CWT. SLAVE TRADE. 
Rise fall. Increase. Decrease. 


or 
1825 to 1830, 34s. 6d. Yperet. .. . oes . 
1830 to 1835, 24 ; Pe 29 me “ “4 a . 37 " 
1835 to 1240, 29 ”. « PO Sb 73 «= eee 
1840, 25 3 ee oe eee |e 
1841 to 1844, = 2i - a = es a _ 
1845 to 1847, 26 »:* we 4 « + ie, 

“Very little doubt ean exist as to the commercial character of the 
whole proceeding. The numbers would, doubtless, have differed had 
our squadron not been there; but, the proportions would have remain- 
ed the same, and may as well set at rest any inquiry as to the causes 
producing the increase of the slave-trade at one time, and the diminu- 
tion at another.” 

When England, through the enormous rise of sugar, caused by the 
ruin of her colonies, was compelled to throw her ports open to foreign 
sugar, she gare a direct premium for the importation of slaves. That 
she pretended to exclude slave sugar did not vary the the result; thus, 
the free-grown sugar of India found sale in Europe. The mo- 
ment England bid higher for the sugar it went to her instead of Eu- 
rope, and by so much was the European demand for slave sugar en- 
hanced by the acts of England. Not only did this result from the 
failure of her plan, but the price of sugar was greatly enhanced to 
the — of England, and they were, finally, after paying $100,000,- 
000 to free the slaves, $75,000,000 more in the enhanced prices of 
sugar, and $50,000,000 to support the slave squadron—and, after an 
attempt to exclude slave-grown sugar from English consumption, com- 
ep oe to admit it, and, therefore, directly to encourage the slave-trade 

y purchasing its products at high prices. While the West India 
blacks were in a state of servitude, they raised sugar and coffee enough 
for English consumption, and their numbers were not kept up by the 
slave-trade. By emancipating them, England was compelled to buy 
sugar of those who supplied labor from Afriea, and who were thus com- 
pelled to import more slaves to supply the English demand for sugar 
and coffee. While professing to stop the slave-trade, England thus in- 
duced the importation of more blacks into Brazil and Cuba, than she 
had herself emaneipated in her ownislands. Such are the losses which 
speculators in philanthropy sometimes sustain. 

The following table, from official sources, shows the annual con- 
sumption of six articles in Great Britain, with the progressive decline 
in the duty: 


COTTON. WOOL. COFFEE. 
Lbs. Duty per Ib. Lbs. Duty per cwt. Lbs. _— Duty per lb. 
33,630,390 .. 8,615,284 free , 750,861 1s. 6d 
89,008,874 .. 4,739,972 6s. 8d. 6,390,122 
113 896,651 3d. 16,680,043 0 6 7,327,283 
257,941,045 3 31,679,612 0 1 21,842,264 
442,270,413 3 44,611465 0 1 27 298,322 
641,384,283 free 64,021,957 free 37,106,292 
SUGAR. TOBACCO. TEA. 
Cwt. Duty percwt. Lbs. Duty per Ib. Lbs. 
. 3,341,496 20s. 0d. 16,904,798 1s. 7d. 20,237,753 
.. 3,398,367 27 .. 21,376,367 2 2 20,702,809 
.. 3,149,454 27 .. 15,598,152 -- 22,892,913 
. 4,364,148 24 .. 19,533,814 .- 29,997,101 
- 4,208,324 24 5d. 22,309,360 .. 36,675,667 
.- 6,162,621 13 .. 27,061,480 -» 48,735,971 
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The duty on cotton wool has been reduced, gradually, from 25s. 6d. 
per 100 pounds in 1814, when imported in foreign ships, and 16s. 11d. 
in British ships, until it was made free in 1845. The coffee duty here 

iven, is that on British plantation. This was 9d.—that is to say, on 
West India it was 96s. per ewt. and 84s. per ewt. on British India— 
until the West India productions so declined as to advance the price 
to a rate that would permit the import, in 1835, of India coffee at this 
rate of duty; the reduction of duty to 6d. on all British then became 
necessary, while foreign paid 1s. 3d. per lb, giving 37s. 4d. per ewt. pro- 
tection to the British planter. In 1842 it became necessary to admit 
British coffee at 4d. and foreign at 8d. The sugar duties are those on 
brown British plantation, the rate on foreign being now 20s., or 4s. per 
ewt., and 5 per cent. less than the duties under the act of 1840 on 
British. The old duties on foreign sugar were 63s. per ewt. The de- 
cline in the quantities drawn from the West Indies to supply the great 
demand is- manifest in the following summary aggregate of exports 
from those islands: 

EXPORTS FROM BRITISH WEST INDIES. 








Sugar, cwt. Rum, gals. Coffee, Ibs. 
LS LAS ai bia Wisin aioe «a 4,103,696 7,843,920 20,030,802 
BENE Rahs sia Sib o Se Fass og get 0.4% 2,154,217 2,770,139 9,927 ,659 
Decrease......sceseees 1,952,479 5,073,781 10,103,113 


These islands, having first been ruined by the erroneous legislation 
of England, and the supplies of free labor restricted, were then, by 
the reduction of duty, exposed to the competition of slave-importing 
neighbors in the European markets. This state of things has pro- 
duced a strong disgust of the mother country, and promoted a scheme 
of annexation to the United States, by which it is hoped that supplies 
of labor from the southern States may be opened to their fields. 

The whole scheme of monopoly of raw products, and consequently 
of manufacturing and commercial superiority, based upon a colonial 
system, having thus failed, it resulted that England had become depend- 
ent, more than ever, upon the United States, for that cotton an which 
her existence, as a commercial nation, depends. One-half of her whole 
external commerce had come to consist in importing raw cotton, and 
réexporting it in the shape of fabrics. Over 2,000,000 of her people, 
and a vast capital, are dependent for employment in manufacturing, 
upon the supply of the raw material; and the sole source of that sup- 
ply is the slave labor of the United States. That country which, 
shrouded in her navigation and restriction acts, had fancied herself 
independent of the world, had become entirely dependent upon the 
slave-labor of America. At such a moment the occupation of Texas, 
a country of limitless cotton abilities, by an Anglo-Saxon population 
in arms against the authority of Mexico, was a spectacle which Eng- 
land regarded with intense satisfaction. The Texan country was the 
sole remaining cotton land upon the North American continent, not 
embraced within the limits of the Union, and its capacity, under the 
influence of English capital, to produce sufficient for the wants of Eng- 
land, is undoubted ; and, under the impression that cotton could there 
be raised by free, or at least by Asiatic labor, England strenuously ex- 
erted herself to acquire a preponderating influence in the young State, 
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which she was not slow in recognizing as independent, proffering the 
most liberal treaties. Texas, on her declaration of independence, had, 
however, applied for admission into the Union in 1837, but was prompt- 
ly rejected by Mr. Van Buren, who was at that moment engaged with 
England in suppressing Canadian rebellion, and who did not wish 
to disoblige her by entertaining the Texan proposition. Immediately 
on this rejection, England began to press its “ good offices” upon Tex- 
as, and in 1839 she formed a convention, by which Texas was to pay 
$5,000,000 as her part of the Mexican debt to England, if that power 
would procure the acknowledgement of Texan independence, and the 
new republic was to be taken as completely under “ British protection,” 
as is the Mosquito king now. At that time, however, England, owing 
to the state of parties in Mexico, could not procure the recognition of 
Texas. In 1840 the world’s convention met in London, and the Tex- 
an envoy, General Hamilton, was defeated in his negotiation by their 
influence, which also aided Santa Anna in procuring the means for in- 
vading Texas in 1842, for the avowed purpose of emancipating slaves. 
This invasion of Texas by Mexico was then adopted as a collateral 
movement to the grand slave-trade coalition treaty got up by Lord 
Palmerston. Austria, Russia, Prussia, England and France, were to 
be parties to a treaty of mutual right of search, and this was to be 
made the instrument of aweing the United States into submission. 
The. minister declared in Parliament, July 17, 1844, that such had 
been their intention. It was at that moment, that the vigilance, skill, 
and address of General Cass, as minister to Paris, saved his country, 
by persuading France not to sign that treaty. The news of that di- 
plomatic defeat of England reached New York on the same day as 
that of the invasion of Texas under Arista. The news of the combi- 
_nation was also the announcement of its failure. Without France the 
quintuple treaty was powerless, and without that treaty England could 
not support the Mexican invasion, and the troops retired from Texas. 
Again England changed her tactics, and she sought to strengthen her 
allian¢e with independent Texas, sending Captain Elliot thither as en- 
voy. This person maneuvered so well, that he ingratiated himself with 
the Texan chiefs, and, with their advice, taking advantage of a change 
of government in Mexico, went thither to negotiate a treaty of inde- 
pendenee. This he effected. The terms were, the Rio Grande as the 
boundary of Texas, and her independence without indemnity, on the 
sole condition of remaining independent; the latter being the sine qua 
non of the Englishman. ‘This treaty was signed by the Mexican exec- 
utive, with the assent of the Congress, and would undoubtedly have 
been accepted by the Texan authorities, had not, meanwhile, the people 
of the two countries become aroused to the erisis by the letter of the 
venerable Jackson, making annexation imperative. Earl Aberdeen 
admitted, in his note to the American government, that the utmost in- 
fluence of the English government was to be used to procure the abol- 
ition of slavery in Texas, and this purpose was further indicated in 
the correspondence of Mr. Pakenham, with the ultimate view of a simi- 
lar result in the United States. Failure again attended British schemes. 
The whole Texan plot was defeated, and the Union received a new State. 
From the moment that the last vestige of cotton land passed under 
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the wing of the eagle, the views of England in respect to slavery un- 
derwent a change, and a morg comprehensive pro-slavery scheme of 
aggrandizement is now in progress. As soon as the annexation of 
Texas became certain, the government press began to prepare the pub- 
lic mind of England for a toleration of slavery, as the best means of 
ameliorating the condition of the blacks. The leading daily press, and 
the reviews, freely denounced the whole slave-trade suppression scheme. 
An English paper remarked : 

“Tf the ministers of England, when carrying their measures of emancipation, 
had listened to the judicious advice which we know was offered to them to make 
the process a gradual one, ani thus prepare the negroes for liberty, there would 
have been a greater probability that their industry would have su,plied the place 
of imp rted labor, ani rendered the slave-trade of other countries nugatory. If 
the ministers of England had taken into consideration the fact that the negro is 
a lazy animal—indeed the sloth of the human rave—and tiat the ignorant field 
slave had no perception of liberty but that of exempting him from labor, the hasty 
legislation of 1833-’34 would not have been resorted to. But the British cabinet 
has, for a long series of years, suffered itself to be controlled by a set of fanati- 
cal gentlemen, whose knowledge of the complicated question of slavery was very 
imperfect, and whose zeal totally outran their judgmevt. It is this set of per- 
sons—the Buxtons, the Sturgeses, the Stephenses, and others—w hose influence in 
Downing street has been so pernicious, and whose fatal advice has caused Eng- 
land to throw away, on the coast of Africa, so many valuable lives—against whom 
the Quarterly Review launches its severities and its sarcasms. It is indeed ‘ime 
that the insane delusion was dispelled, and that common sense again resumed its 
sway.” 

This became the tone of that press, which, for so long a time, had 
clamored for the right of search as the only means of suppressing the 
slave-trade. 

Having learned by experience the best mode of emancipation, it is 
requisite, in order to practice it, that she should have an opportunity ; 
and this may be found in the acquisition of new slave countries. 

The contest that had so long bien sustained in parliament against 
admitting slave-grown produce was relaxed, and Lord John Russell, 
now the first minister of the crown, moved to admit slave-grown sugar 
on the same terms as colonial. The necessity of furnishing the West 
Indies with laborers from the coast of Africa is freely admitted, and 
incipient steps age being taken to permit such emigration. Why free 
black emigrants will work better than emancipated slaves is not easily 
conceived. Fveedom, at least British black freedom, may exist in 
changing the name, without altering the mode of coercion. Flogging 
a black emigrant is a very benevolent operation, compared with chastis- 
ing a black slave. Every modern philanthropist can give the reason 
for that. Meantime, the world’s convention, which met at London in 
1840, although foiled in its Texan schemes, persevered in that system 
of attack upon the institutions of the United States, which was to be 
instrumental in developing the new designs of the British government. 
The abolition party of the United States had, under the promptings of 
G. Thompson, now government member of parliament for London, 
asserted the necessity of the abolition of slayery, even at the expense 
of the Union. How a separation of the free States from the slave 
States was to diminish slavery in the latter, it is not easy to see, unless 
the latter were to be exposed to some new influence. The political 
adventurers, dissolute negroes, and itinerant atheists, male and female, 
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who, petted by the English, and stimulated by those who had aided 
the English government in its emancipation errors, perambulated the 
United States, haranguing, singing, spouting, and writing, in favor of 
a dissolution of the Union, were, for the most part, met with the con- 
tempt they deserved; and it is a glorious example of the high-toned 
and comprehensive philosophy which pervades our people and the in- 
stitutions they sustain, that these vagabond disseminators of treason, 
disunion, and civil war, were disregarded and unnoticed. On the other 
hand, witness the chainsand exile of John Mitchell and Smith O’Brien, 
with their noble compeers, punished with worse than death, not because 
they came from abroad to stir up insurrection and civil war in a land 
of strangers, but because, on their own native soil, they asked for those 
rights of freemen, which have ever been withheld from their unfortu- 
nate countrymen, and in the absence of which they have cause to envy 
the material well-being of American slaves. Almost every country in 
Europe affords examples of executions during the «past two years for 
political offenses, for less than that of an attempt to excite a servile 
war. The American institutions are, however, based upon truth and 
justice, and perpetuated in the understanding of the people; they 
cannot, therefore, be shaken by the wicked sophistries of such mon- 
archical tools. 
Gradually the British commercial policy has accommodated itself to 
the fact, that the great staples which keep in operation the workshops 
of England are slave products, and that that condition of their pro- 
duction cannot be changed. She repeals, therefore, her duties on them, 
removes her discriminations, and throws open her navigation laws to 
the vessels of the world, for their transportation to her warehouses, and 
her whole colonial policy becomes changed. When England was eman- 
cipating her slaves in the West Indies—when her consul was exciting 
insurrection in Cuba—when her exertions were greatest to suppress 
tne slave-trade—when her intrigues for Texas were ripening—the peo- 
ple of Canada rose in rebellion, striving to shake off her yoke, and the 
people of the United States “sympathized” with them. England 
poured her troops into the province, putting forth all her disposable 
force to suppress the defection. Mr. Van Buren, then President, and 
a warm pro-slavery advocate of southern interests, under a most re- 
markable, but unseen influence, repulsed Texas into the arms of Eng- 
land, and, suddenly changing his policy in relation to the Canadian 
sympathizers, abandoned the people of Navy island to their own re- 
sources, while denouncing the whole proceeding, and, for this, was him- 
self abandoned in 1840 by the northern electors. The loyal people 
of Canada turned out to the support of the imperial government, and 
were taxed cheerfully to pay the expenses; the movement was crushed, 
and the patriots exiled. The independence of Canada at that time 
would have speedily brought her into the Union, and given such a pre- 
ponderance to the North, as Mr. Van Buren, with his southern feel- 
ings, could not view with satisfaction, more particularly that the policy 
of the English government was ¢hen to abolish slavery in the South, 
rather than to divide the Union. With the complete failure of the 
whole British scheme, in relation to colonial products, came Mr. Van 
Buren’s defeat as a candidate for the presidency in 1840. The oppo- 
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nent of Canadian independence then became committed against the 
Texan annexation, and this new interest gradually ripened into oppo- 
sition to southern interests, and the formation of a sectional party un- 
der the pretext of “free-soil.” This party embraced the scattered dis- 
ciples of the English world’s convention emissaries, abolitionists, dis- 
unionists, and political adventurers of all sorts) England could not 
but regard with satisfaction the formation of a combination which 
should array the two sections of the Union against each other in hos- 
tility, and prepare the way for a rupture which might throw the whole 
South, with its blacks and rich staples, indispensable to her manufac- 
turing greatness, into her hands. Cuba is fast drawing toward union 
with the South; and to cut off the southern States from the northern 
rivals of England in commerce and manufactures, unite them to Cuba, 
restore thereby the West India islands to their original value, and an- 
nex the whole to the British empire, by treaties offensive and defen- 
sive, was a prize worth contending for. The extraordinary pertinacity 
with which the control of the Nicaraguan isthmus is adhered to, indi- 
cates a sense of its value in such a connection. To facilitate this, 
Canada was repulsed. A long course of legislation, designed to alien- 
ate her, was crowned by an act, taxing the loyal subjects to pay indem- 
nities to the so-called * traitors” of former years, and their expostula- 
tions were met with leave “to annex to the United States, if they 
please.” Such a weight added to the northern, while events pointed 
to the accession of Cuba on the south, would goa long ways toward 
breaking the Union in the center. Mr. Van Buren, who had stood by 
England against the Canadian rebels, appeared as the leader of the 
party of disunion, and the multitude of turbulent adventurers, who 
seek notoriety and advancement for themselves, pressed vigorously 
in his rear. Disappointed political adventurers, English emissaries, 
and fanatical parasites of all hues and descriptions, were ready to aid 
in the work. The promulgator of family separation and female dis- 
honor, under the guise of “social reform,” was the fitting advocate for 
federal disunion and national disgrace. Deistical libertinism and Ethi- 
opian debauchery were well-assorted collaborators in the work of 
treason, under whatever pretense of philanthropy their designs might 
be cloaked. 

_ The formation of the cotton States, with Cuba, into a great cotton, 
tobacco, sugar and coffee-producing union, calling forth the boundless 
fertility of Cuba, and renovating the West India islands with the la- 
bor of the blacks of the southern States, in those hands in which their 
labor and numbers have thriven so well, and this empire annexed to 
Britain by treaties of perfect reciprocity, giving the latter command 
of the eastern commerce by way of Nicaragua, and all the benefits of 
possession without the responsibility of slave-ownership, would be a 
magnificent exchange for the useless province of Canada The sepa- 
ration of the North from the South, under the embittered feelings 
which must necessarily exist before its possible consummation, would 
cut off the former from its supply of raw materials, deprive its ships 
of two-thirds its business, close the whole southern market to the sale 
of its wares, shut up its factories. depopulate its wharves and reduce 
it, speedily, to the present condition of Canada. The possession of the 
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mouths of the Mississippi would give the South absolute control of 
the West. There are those, now living in the valley, who can remem- 
ber that the possession of the Delta of the Mississippi by Spain, was 
fast separating the East and West. A delay of five years in the pur- 
chase of Louisiana would have dismembered the Union and created a 
separate government in the valley. If the influence of that avenue 
of trade was so great then, when the settlements of the West were few 
and their surplus products unimportant, what would it now be, when 
$50,000,000 worth of western produce, become indispensable te Eng- 
land, is annually borne by it to market? With such a connection, it 
cannot be doubted that England would return to her exclusive system, 
and the crushed industry of the New England and Middle States 
would struggle in vain for reward. Nevertheless, this is what desper- 
ate sectional politicians are striving, in connection with British emissa- 
ries, to bring about, seeking their reward in political advancement 
among a ruined people. 

If we endeavor to form some estimate of the interest which the 
North has in southern prosperity, we may begin with the most obvious 
item, viz., the shipping. This is, according to the official tables, own- 
ed in the following proportions: 


Owned. - Registered tonnage. Enrolled tonnage. Total. 
159,956 334,845 494,797 


1,201,930 1,456,314 2,658,244 


1,361,886 1,791,159 3,153,041 

Fishing and whaling,.... 192,180 133,838 . 326,018 
Deducting the whaling and fishing tonnage from that owned at the 
North, leaves 1,009,750 registered, and 1,322,475 coasting, tonnage, 
applicable to the transportation of merchandise. More than three- 
fourths of this entire tonnage are employed in the transportation of 
produce exported from southern ports. The leading article being cot- 

ton, its movement is as follows: 


1848-49. les. Pounds. Tons required. Perlb. Am’t of freight. 
Exported abroad,.. . 2,227,844 891,137,600 667,425 let. $13,367,064 
Exported coastwise,. 785,324 314,129,600 209,417 et. 1,570,648 


Total 3,013,168 1,205,267,200 876,842 $14,947,712 


This coastwise export is merely the first movement south to north 
and does not embrace its ultimate navigation in small vessels. As an 
indication of the freights on other articles, it may be stated, that the 
quantities of the eleven articles, of sugar, molasses, flour, pork, bacon, 
lard, beef, lead, whisky, corn and tobacco, which left‘ New Orleans, for 
the year 1849, both foreign and coastwise, required 101,900 tons, and 
the freights were worth $2,467,749. Of the quantities sent coastwise, 
of these articles, a considerable portion was subsequently exported 
abroad, from northern ports, giving a new freight to shipping. Inas- 
much as that, of all the exports of the country, 75 per cent. is based 
upon southern produce, and, as we have seen in the above table, which 
is from official sources, nearly all the shipping is owned at the North, 
and the rates of freight, in usual years, are graduated by that of cotton, 
an estimate may be made of the whole freights. From northern ports, 
these are much less than from the South; thus, while the average is 
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about $22 from the South, with primage abroad, it is about $7 per ton 
to the northern ports. It is also the case, that vessels are built to 
carry nearly 50 per cent. more than their registered — and, also, 
that many of the voyages are to the provinces and the West Indies. 
Hence, the average outward freights are not over $15 per ton. The 
American tonnage, cleared from the United States in 1848, was 2,461,- 
280, which, at $15 per ton, allowing two-thirds for southern origin, 
gives the following sums: 


Tons. Northern origin. Southern origin. Total. 
Outward,.... 2,461,280 at $15 $12,306,400 $24,612,800 $36,919,200 
Inward,..... 2,393,482 at 8 9 573,928 9,573,928 19,147,856 


Total foreign trade,.............+6: 21,880,328 34,186,728 56,167,056 
“ coast between North and South,. .2,000,000 6,000,000 8,000,000 


ec cerescecces on $23,880,328 $40,186,728 $64,167,056 


The inward freights are of merchandise, on which the northern ship- 
ping makes a freight, the northern importer and jobber their profits, 
and, on which, probably, one-half is sold and paid for at the South. 
In this are included freights from Kurope, South America and the East 
Indies, ranging from $10 to $25 per ton, and forming a large part of 
the whole; so that the average will not form less than $6 per ton of 
carrying capacity, or $8 per ton register. The freights of vessels in 
the foreign carrying trade, from Cuba to Europe, &c., are not included. 

The imports and exports of the Union were, for 1848, as follows: 





























Imports. Exports. 
ree Babess. cc ccccccctcesescececees $137 ,367 826 $75,985,050 
ATO TIONED ob 000 6 Coc cccaccepess eee 17,631,102 78,051,386 

BO ess cicedsccsstcvcevees $154,998,928 $154,036,436 


This embraces the large exports of farm produce from the North 
for the famine year, and is therefore above an average for that section. 
Under the estimate that.one-half of the imports are consumed at the 
South, then $60,131,638 must pass through northern hands, leaving at 
least fifteen per cent. profit—say $9,000,000, including insurance, Ke. 
In return for this,an amount of bills, drawn against southern exports, 
must be sold in New York, equal to the difference between southern 
imports and the amount of their exports—say $60,000,000. , The ne- 

otiation of these gives, at least, $1,000,000 more to the North. On 
data furnished by the census of 1840, it was ascertained that the value 
of the manufactures of the New England and Middle States was $182,- 
945,317, including 500,000 bales of cotton worked up at the North. 
Of this, one-half—say $90,000,000—finds sale in the southern States, 
and those of the West, which, delivering their produce on the great 
water-courses, necessarily form part of that region, at a profit to man- 
ufacturers, jobbers, forwarders, expresses, insurance, &c., of twenty- 
five per cent., or $22,250,000. There arrived at New Orleans last 
year. by the Mississippi river, of produce from all the western States, 
a value of $36,119,098, and probably $14,000,000 more found sale in 
the slave States through smaller avenues and at shorter distance, mak- 
ing—say $50,000,000; for all which was received in return, sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, materials of manufacture, and domestic bills drawn on 
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the North against produce and billsof exchange. These sales of pro- 
duce probably realized twenty per cent. profit, and it is from the pro- 
ceeds of their sales of produce to the South, that the West pays for 
its purchases of goods at the East. There is also, probably, $20,000,- 
000 of northern capital drawing large profits in southern employments. 
Stocks, shares of companies, and interests in firms, which, with the 
amounts expended by southerners coming north in the summer sea- 
son, must yield $6,000,000. These rough estimates of the profits of 
the North by southern connection, may be summed up thus: 

ae of northern shipping on southern produce, $40,186,728 
Profits derived on imports at the North for southern account, 

Profits of exchange operations, 

Profits on northern manufactures sold at the South, 


Profits on western produce descending the Mississippi, 
Profits on northern capital employed at the South, 


Total earnings of the North per annum, $88,436,728 


These estimates are all exceedingly small, and do not embrace a va- 
riety of transactions, which form the basis of most corporate profits. 
It might also embrace the profits on sales to western States, which are 
enabled to pay by their sales to the South. Now, when we reflect upon 
the whole of the transactions, out of which spring these profits enu- 
merated, and also the employment of a very large proportion of the 
northern people, as well as one-half of the whole external trade of 
Great Britain, with all those remotely dependent upon the persons ac- 
tively engaged in the trade, we begin to form some idea of the magni- 
tude of the crime premeditated by the Van Buren free-soil abolition 

arty. ‘ ; 
. If we throw together the capital and numbers of persons directly 
occupied in the manufacture of cotton, with the number of bales re- 
quired annually to keep them in employ, we arrive at something like 
the following result: 


Bales consumed, 1849. Hands OO Capital invested. 


Great. Britain, 1,819,422 > $366 000,000 
Europe, 923,943 233,000 183,000,000 
United States, 520,000 160,634 122,000,000 


3,323,365 873,634 $671,000 ,000 


Of this large consumption, 2,800,000 was furnished by the southern 
States, and it supports, through the profits of its fabrication, not less 
than 4.000.000 whites; and the cloth so produced furnishes comforta- 
ble clothing to millions more, who otherwise would suffer from want of 
it. If, by any convulsion, the supply of raw materials should be eut 
off, how wide-spread would be the resulting destitution and ruin to all 
nations! The northern States have rapidly inereased of late years in 
their ability to work up the cotton. Thus, in 1841~42, the growth 
was 1,683,574 bales, and the United States manufactures took 267,850, 
or fifteen per cent. The average growth of the past two years has 
been 2,500,000 bales, and 502,400 bales, or twenty per cent., has been 
wrought up in the United States. Thus the national industry of the 
North is devolving itself with a rapidity that, in a few years, will cause 
it to require the whele of the southern production to the exclusion of 
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European rivals. The progress in this direction is precisely in the 
ratio of the increase of capital. Superior wealth is all the advantage 
which England has over the Union, and she is fast losing that advan- 
tage. The only way in which she can check this tendency, is by pro- 
moting sectional jealousies, in the view to cause a political dissolution 
of the Union. 

. A separatien of the Union would involve the immediate connection 
of the whole South, with Mexico and the West Indies, with England ; 
and under the exasperation that would inevitably attend such an event, 
the North—its ships, goods, produce and traffic—would at once be 
excluded. The rigor of that English exclusive system which before 
drove the independent northern States into a union with the South, 
would apply with ten-fold force ; and while the South has now become 
necessary to every country of Europe, the North has nothing to offer— 
being, in fact, a rival to each and all in manufactures. The areas of 
the free and slave States; are as follows: 

AREA OF THIRTY STATES, WITH LANDS, SOLD AND UNSOLD. 
Area sold in Money re- Unsold area Population 
Area, acres. new States. ceived by U. 8. new States. 1840. 

Free,. . . ..290,777,600 59,007,332 $91,687,565 199,935,398 9,918,864 
Slave,....599,275,502 43,202,324 45,085,512 145,977,945 = 7,513,008 

The area of western lands unsold, with a large portion of that al- 
ready sold, is entirely commanded by the Mississippi and its tributa- 
ries, and the possessors of its delta are the controlling power. The 
introduction of manufactures is most rapidly progressing in the north- 
ern slave States, and as those become, less able to compete with the 
more southern lands in agricultural productions, the impulse will be 
enhanced, and with greater suceess, that the improving prospects of 
the raw material promises to enhance the capital applicable for that 
purpose. 

Every year the progress of affairs makes the North less necessary 
to the South, and makes the latter more necessary to England and 
western Europe. The face of affairs is entirely changed since Gen’l 
Pinckney, in convention, assented to the proposition, giving Congress 
the right to pass laws regulating commerce by a simple majority, on 
the ground that it was a boon granted to the North, in consideration 
of the necessity which the weak South had for their strong northern 
neighbors. The cotton trade then scarcely existed, but the material 
has now been spun into a web which binds the commercial world to 
southern interests. The North now has far more need of the South 
to cherish her commercial and manufacturing interests, than when the 
merchants of Boston, headed by John Hancock, petitioned Congress 
to the following effect : 


“Impressed with these ideas, your petitioners beg leave to request of the very 
august body which they now have the honor to address, that the numerous im- 
positions of the British. on the trade and exports of these States may be forth- 
with contravened by similar expedients on our part; else, may it p your 
excellency and honors, the commerce of this country, and, of con uence, its 
wealth, power, and perhaps the Union itself, may become victims to the artifice 
Ss @ nation, Whose arms vor been in vain exerted to accomplish the ruin of 

merica.” 


The South is now, with its institutions and capabilities, possessed of 
that on which half the manufacturing and commercial interests of the 
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world depends. It isthe source whence the only means of employing and 
feeding at least 5.000,000 whites ean be drawn, and without which, near- 
ly $1,000.000.000 of active capital in ships and factory would be value- 
less. A country and institutions soimportant to the welfare of humanity 
at large, are not to be trifled with. This country forms one-half-of our 
glorious Union, on terms agreed upon by those immortal men who sep- 
arated from England, because they would no longer suffer the contin- 
uance of the African slave-trade; but, in its independent position, the 
South holds the welfare of other nations almost entirely within its 
keeping. The capital and laboring abilities of England are such as to 
afford the South an outlet for its staple, should it exclade all other 
customers. The result of such a movement, would be to force other 
countries to draw their goods from England only. On the other 
hand, the m&nufacturing progress of the North is such, that in a few 
years she may absorb the whole of the southern staple, and place her- 
self at the head of the manufacturing interest for the supply of the 
world. To the South. it is comparatively of small importance, wheth- 
er England or the North obtains this mastery. Between the North 
and England, it is a mortal duel; and yet, in the crisis of this strug- 
gle, there are to be found persons at the North so destitute of all mor- 
al sense and political acuteness as to attack, in violation of the sacred 
pledge of the constitution, those institutions which it guarantees, and 
which are so necessary to the interests of humanity. 

The continued harmony of the United States, permitting the industry 
of each section to furnish materials for the enterprise of the others, 
the reciprocity of benefits and uninterrupted interchange of mutual 
productions, facilitated by continually increasing means of intercourse 
and accumulation of capital, are laying the foundation for an empire, 
of which the world’s history not only affords no example, but the 
magnitude of which the wildest dream of the most imaginative of the 
world’s statesmen has failed to conceive. - In this undisturbed progress, 
the condition of the black race is being elevated on the saetiins tide 
of white progress. Inasmuch as that the first slaves imported were, 
under their new masters, vastly superior in condition to the nude can- 
nibals by whom they were sold, only because avarice triumphed over 
appetite, so is the condition of the slave of the present day far above 
that of his progenitor a few generations back. The black race, in its 
servitude to the whites, has undergone an improvement, which the same 
race, in its state of African freedom, has failed to manifest. By what- 
ever degree, physically and morally, the blacks of the United States 
are superior to the nude cannibals of Africa, are they indebted to the 
white race for its active, though not disinterested, agency. That pro- 
cess of improvement has not ceased, but is ever progressive in the train 
of white advancement. The huge lumber-car has no vitality of itself, 
but, attached to the resistless locomotive, moves forward with a vigor 
not its own. To cast off that race, in dependence on its own resources, 
is a singular manifestation of desire for its progress. As an indica- 
tion of the progress in respect of freedom, which that race makes 
as it is trained to endure it, we may take the numbers classified 
upon the continent, for three periods, according to the United States 
census : 
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SLAVE STATES. FREE STATES. 
Slaves. F 


1800,. eeeeeeeeeneaeeeeer eee eee £57,095 
1830,...+e00%- Deledvcvecvces 2,005,475 
18405 6 ows cctivcccecvcs ce oe 62,486,226 215,568 172,509 


In 1800 there were 36,946 slaves in what are now free States. The 
emancipation of these increased the free blacks in the free States; but 
the multiplication of the free blacks in the slave States is much more 
rapid, and is increasing on the proportion of slaves. Thus, the free 
blacks in those States, in forty years, reached 25 per cent. of the orig- 
inal number of slaves—the emancipation being always 10 per cent. of 
the increase. This has been greatly retarded by the abolition excite- 
ment. It is observable that the free blacks do not emigrate from the 
southern States. Their social position there is less onerous than the 
nominal freedom of the North. The increase of free blacks at the 
South, in forty years, was 250 per cent., and, atthe North, 140 per 
cent. It is, undoubtedly, true, that the unconquerable repugnance of 
the North to permit the presence of blacks, if they can possibly be ex- 
cluded, has, to a very great extent, checked emancipation. Thus, the 
constitution passed by Ohio on its organization as a State, with the 
black laws, passed by its Legislature, by preventing the ingress of slaves, 
greatly retarded emancipation. To suppose that the ordinance of 1787 
stopped slave migration is a great mistake. It was the opposition of 
the white settlers to the presence of negroes that alone prevented it. 
Had any number of slaves been settled in Ohio, they would, ultimate- 
ly, as in New York, have been emancipated, and would, by so much, 
have reduced the existing number of slaves. Thus, notwithstanding 
all the false sympathies of the North, the progress of emancipation at 
the South is quite as rapid as it should be, to avoid convulsions. It is 
more than probable, that, when the body of free blacks shall have be- 
‘come more considerable, they will supplant slaves as domestic servants, 
until slavery becomes, in those States, almost entirely predial. There 
is no comparison between the well-trained free black, subject to dis- 
missal for misconduct as a domestic servant, and the slothfal slave who 
has no fear of loss of place before his eyes. The free blacks must, 
necessarily, crowd out the slaves by a gradual and regular process, as 
the latter become more fitted ‘for,freedom. It is an inevitable law of 
political economy, that slavery must cease where trade is free and the 
population of freemen becomes more dense. This process is gradually 
and surely elevating the black race; and, to disturb it by any means, 
is at once to plunge this incapable race into hopeless barbarism, as 
complete as that which pervades Africa. An earnest desire for pro- 
gress, political and social, for both races, as well on this continent as 
upon that of Europe, will find, in a firm adherence to the compromises 
of the constitution, the only sure mode of accomplishing that double 
end. To preserve the harmony of the several sections, by refraining 
from an attack upon that state of things which we may wish did not 
exist, but which we cannot remedy, is the only mode of ameliorating 
them. Those political schemers who scek for their own advancement 
amid the ruins of an empire, the desolation of a continent and the bar- 
barizing of a race of men, will find, in the awakening intelligence of 
‘the people, the fiat of their own destruction. 
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1. PROGRESS OF ST. LOUIS IN RESOURCES AND POWER. 


MANUFACTURES OF ST. LOUIS ; INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS ; HEALTH ; MORTALITY BY CHOL- 
EA; TOBACCO TRADE; HEMP, LEAD AND HOG BUSINESS; BEEF, PORK, BACON; IMPORTS, 
PRODUCE, SHIPPING; STEAM AND FLAT-BOAT ARRIVALS; BOATS OWNED IN 8T..LOUIS; 
STEAMBOAT DISASTERS ON WESTERN WATERS IN 1849; VALUE OF ST. LOUIS PROPERTY, 
ETC.* 


We have also repeatedly spoken of the great-manufaeturing and commercial 
facilities of St. Louis, and, notwithstanding the misfortunes and afflictions of 
the past season, all that has been said of her Wealth, and constantly increasing 
commerce, is being daily confirmed. Not a year passes but we are called upon 
to note new discoveries of mineral deposits, the increase or extension of manu- 
factures, or marked changes in her extensive intercourse with different portions 
of the country; and by means of a wide-spread navigation, distant points, hith- 
erto inaccessible, are being brought within the boundaries of her trade, and new 
commodities, either for consumption or export, are constantly arriving at her 
wharf. Her manufacturing interests, too, are not neglected, and a steady and 
uninterrupted increase of mills, foundries, machine shops, and various mi- 
nor mechanical works, for the consumption of coal, iron, lead, grain, &c., are 
being erected, and bid fair to become permanent and profitable investments. As 
acommercial city, St. Louis ranks second in the West—a distinction attained 
within the past ten years—and if her progress is onward, as is generally conced- 
ed, ten years more will scarcely transpire before, inmany of the most important 
branches of commerce and manufactures she will be classed as the first. With 
a population of 70,000, she has continued to increase in strength and improve 
in size, down to the present period, and, in commencing the last half of the 
present century it may not be thought visionary to predict that, before it expires, 
she will be in direct communication with the Lakes, the eastern mae | and 
the Pacific, and thus become the central depot for the vast commerce of the two 
hemispheres. 

The central road, as it is sometimes styled, contemplated between this cit 
and Cincinnati, is a subject yet agitated, but not likely to assume a tangible 
shape without a change in the policy which seems to govern the state of Illinois. 
Several other roads meet with attention from localities immediately interested in 
their construction. St. Louis has more at stake, and her prosperity suffers more 
from the neglect of these improvements, than any other western city; and if it 
be the object of those professedly interested in her welfare, that she shall retain 
her present commercial position and superiority of location, they must exert 
themselves to counteract the numerous projectsmow on foot to draw off her com- 
merce, and to reduce the limits of her extended trade. We have alluded to sev- 
eral works of a detrimental character, started by the enterprise or a commendable 
spirit of rivalry on the part of neighboring cities, and which need a correspond- 
ing movement on our part, to insure the permanency of the trade thus sought 
to be diverted. As the most prominent of these undertakings, we must again 
refer to the railroad now in course of construction between Galena and Chicago, 
a work which, when completed, will, undoubtedly, in the present unimproved 
condition of the Rapids, draw off the importations of lead, if not the entire 
trade of that section of the upper Mississippi, frem this city. It is unnecessary 
to comment upon a diversion of this character. The t agricultural resources 
of Iowa and Wisconsin will be influenced by the difficulties of navigation, in favor 
of the new route, and, when fully started in that direction, we shall be greatly 
affected in one of the most lucrative branches of our commerce. 

The past has been an eventful year in the local history of St. Louis; but, in a 
commercial point of view, nothing very remarkable has transpired. At its com- 
mencement, the mercantile community throughout the world had just passed 
through a season of great disaster. Failures innumerable, and involving immense 
amounts, had taken place, both in this country and in Europe, and confidence for 





* From the annual trade report of Chambers & Knapp. For the elaborate annual statistics 
© New Orleans and Cincinnati trade, see October, November and December Reviews, 1849. 
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a period of several months previously, was almost entirely destroyed. The new 
year, however, commenced with brighter prospects, and credit having been par- 
tially restored, trade began to revive, and, for a while, the hopes then entertained 
were in some degree realized; but, by a series of misfortunes in nowise connect- 
ed with commercial operations, the average business of our own, as well as of 
several other western cities, has not increased as rapidly as in previous years. 
These disasters will mark the page of history as the most calamitous ever known. 
We allude more particularly to those of our own city and New Orleans, in both 
of which disease carried off thousands of citizens, and fire and flood destroyed 
millions of ate 

The year 1849, as we have before remarked, commenced and progressed for a 
few months, without a circumstance to denote it as a peculiar one, but at an 
early period in the spring, the cholera, which had for some time prevailed in 
Europe, made its ppmrence in New Orleans; and raged for several weeks wi h 

reat violence, and before its entire disappearance from that city, a general over- 
flow of the waters of the Mississippi was threatened, and from that period may 
be dated the commencement of the misfortunes and afflictions of our own city. 
The inundation was a beginning of the derangement of commercial affairs 
throughout the whole Mississippi Valley, and, doubtless, had the effect of in- 
creasing the malignity, as well as the contagious influence of the most frightful 
epidemic which has ever visited the western country. Soon after its first ap- 
pearance in New Orleans, it spread to the up-river cities and towns—and in our 
own and in Cincinnati, the distase raged for months with fearful fatality. As 
early as January, a few cases were reported in this city, but no serjous appre- 
hensions were felt by the community at large, until about the first of May, when 
the malady began to assume an epidemic form; and from the 7th to the 28th of 
the month, there were nearly 400 deaths. The disease had now fairly gotten 
under way, and from-that time to its final disappearance, about the first of Oc- 
tober, it carried off 4,613 persons, a considerable number of whom were highly 
respectable citizens. With the appearance of the cholera, other dieeases began 
to multiply in number and malignity; and we find, from an official statement, 
that the whole number of interments from the 8th of January to the Ist of Oc- 
tober (less than ten months), were 7,821—a mortality unparalleled in the histo- 
ry of this or any other western city. In consequence of this great affliction, the 
trade of more than three months was lost. The effect, however, was less disas- 
trous than was generally anticipated—attributable, no doubt, to the fact that 
merchants and others, having been duly apprised of its approach, were prepared 
for the worst, and, as if by general consent, trade and commercial operations 
were suspended, 

Having partially disposed of one, we shall now proceed to notice briefly the 
next great event of the year. We allude to the confiagration of the night of the 
17th of May. It would be impracticable, were it deemed necessary, to recite, in 
a report of this kind, every incident or loss connected with that calamity. We 
shall, therefore, attempt nothing further than a recapitulation of the amount of 
loss, and the consequent derangement to commercial affairs for a season. 

The aggregate loss in buildings, steamboats and merchandise, has been vari- 
a estimated; but, upon the most thorough investigaticn, we find it to be as 
ollows: 


Stocks of merchandise in store and on the wharf,.....+-e++seceeseeceees + +00 + $1,094,950 
Steamboats, and merchandise on board,.........s+eecescscreeseeresseneess 439. 

BeaihRimags WAM Rye 6.06 oo ccs ccccs ccc biee cccs csscesessc ccccccceccccocccccecs 502,290 
Incidental losses, &€.,........-. 4£0006005-0$000000e0eesénedeen b4ep Sereeddhe pee 363,260 





Raid nbn Bi. onc dints wwn.o. 0d0 <6 06. 000.00000.00600.450000 080605000 0s0 5660. cece gEeeeee 


The first item embraces the whole amount of merchandise insured at the time of 
burning, and by a liberal calculation for all goods uninsured, and other losses 
not aaa we place the last item $363,260, making the entire destruction 
of property, in sound numbers, at three millions of d lars. Of the consequences 
arising from a calamity of this magnitude, we need not speak in detail; suffice 
it to say, that the flames which originated among the steamboats, spread through 
the pricipal business streets, consuming in their course the heaviest produce, 
grocery, commission, and dry goods houses. The destruction of property was 
immense, and of fifly-siz wholesale and commission firms within the burnt dis- 
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trict, scarcely one escaped without entire loss; and in many instances not even 
the books and papers were saved. In contemplating a disaster of this character, 
it would be but reasonable to suppose that a gap would be formed in commercial 
affairs, which it would require years to fill, but such has not been the case; and 
our merchants, with an alacrity which has ever characterized their movements, 
were svon found reinstated, some in permanent, others in temporary locations; 
and before the expiration of six months, and that, too, in despite of the preva- 
lence of a fearful malady, the wheels of commerce were again in motion, and the 
entire routine of mercantile operations progressing with their usual regularity 
and order. The fire of the 17th of May was not the only afiliction of the kind 
during the past year; others, on a more limited scale, originated in different parts 
of the city. In a second conflagration of steamboats, which took place on the 
morning of the 29th of July, five vessels were burned—the loss on boats and 
cargoes amounting to $148,000. Next in rotation was the destruction by fire of 
the buildings situated on the corner of Green and Second streets, which occurred 
on the 2sth of September; twelve or fifteen occupants suffered, more or less, and 
the entire loss was estimated at $36,350. On the 9th of November, thirteen ten- 
ements on Broadway were consumed, the loss on which was estimated at $13,600. 
On the 15th of the same month, the extensive castor and linseed oil and white 
lead manufactory of H. T. Blow & Co., with a large stock of seeds, oils, materi- 
als, &c., was totally destroyed, the loss on which amounted to about $100,000. 
Lastly, the fire of the 16th of December, in Locust street, by which propert 
amounting to $31,500 was destroyed. The table below will furnish to the read- 
er an idea of the losses by fire during the past year : 


May 1i. 
Stocks of merchandise in store and on the wharf,....-. ssseeseeoees oveee nce $1,694,950 
Steam boats, and cargoes On board,........0+e-eeeeees os eeeeeee ces 39,500 
Danes “DET RAE je 00.0.0: o oes Sepceccens . cocececcececess 
Incidental loss on goods not imsured, &C.,......+0seeeeeseeeeee 


Steamboats burned,.........eceescceevcees edddccccccboocoesedodoceees 
Cargoes on board,........ O0005 6000ns bases sbesecese Seeece coves sdecsdocheoe 


September 28. 
BeaAiaes Warmed, «0.08. ccc cache ccstecvocccccscocccessesves coves 
Stocks of merchandise, &.,....ccccceveccenccccccccsccsescevoesece 


Ni 
Buildings burmed,.sscocicrccccecsccscccccccccccs cece 6606666030500 %< 
Stocks of merchandise, fixtures, &€c.,..........+ 008s 6 cba eped scovwonedBecds 1,600 


November 15. 
Building and stock of oils, seeds, &c.,.....cccccecsgecccccecscesccccssecssss 100,000 
Losses accruing to adjacent buildings,........csceesesceesccncteceeeecscess 5,000 


December 16. 
Stocks of merchandise damaged and destroyed,.... ..c..seesccees ceececeeees 24,500 
Buildings burned and damaged,........ ceeescceecceecceccereesweaveees 7,000 


Total, .ccccccccececes eececes $6 oceescoees oe csbseeccetoges ce cB ccccestecs $3,335,450 
Amount insured,. ......-cecseececeees ids b chasnaedetskeseseden Sccccccce 001,210 


Amount uninsured,..... Seeceecces ecccevese cesses ecccecce socccccccccs $674,240 


TOBACCO STATEMENT. 


This article is still classed as the most important agricultural production of 
our State, and as such, needs more than a passing notice. In 1838 and ’39 it 
first began to attract attention as an article of export, and from that time to the 
present, it has been constantly increasing in that respect. We have, however, 
no statistical information in regard to the amount raised or exported until the 

ear 1844. In that year, the entire crop of Missouri was estimated at 12,000 

hds. In 1845, at 16,500; in 1846, at 14,300; in 1247, at 16,800; in 1848, at 10,- 
500; and the present crop, from the most reliable information to be had on the 
subject, may be estimated at 11,500. From this it will be seen that the produc- 
tion has been on the decline since 1847. The present crop, however, is conceded 
to be larger than the preceding one, and equally as good, if not.superior in 
quality. In our last annual statement, we estimated the crop of 1848 at 10,500 
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thds. How near gorrect this has proven, may be determirfed from the imports 
into this city during the past year. The entire receipts by the river, including 
the amount supposed to have been lost by the burning of boats, was 10,361 hhds. 
Add to this between 500 and 600 hhds. received by wagons and other convey- 
ances, and we make the entire imports less than 11,000 hhds. But it is more 
than probable, that at least 500 hhhds. were of the crop of 1847, for the general 
buoyaney of the market, and the unusually high prices which prevailed for sev- 
eral mouths of the year, had the effect to bring forward all the refuse descrip- 
tions, and whatever else may have been left over during the previous season. 
The crops of 1847 and *43 were, beyond doubt, the best ever produced in this 
Siate, although they fell considerably behind in quantity compared with the 
production of 845 and ‘46. The production of this article in our own State, as 
we have before stated, has been gradually on the decline since 1°44, with the 
exception of the past two seasons, when the crops were about equal, standing 
in 1548 at 10,500, and in 1849 at 11,500 bhds. There are two ote. ned in this 
city, at which, all tobaceo received and intended for sale in this market is dis- 
posed of, and we are thus enabled, at the close of each season, to give satisfacto- 
ry information in regard to the amount received, sold, prices, &e. The past 
season, owing to the favorable state of navigation in the Missouri river, opened 
at least a mouth earlier than usual. 


Receipts and sales at the Planters’ Warehouse during the past four years : 
RECEIPTS. 
Bik BOOT pos ccc scqsiicomietion cqecseacoseoess 3,025 hbhds. 2,570 hhds. 
1847, 3,854 - 


Total receipts and sales at the Planters’ Warehouse during the past four 
years : 
Receipts, 


Receipts and sales at the State Warehouse during the past four years : 


hhds. | 
Ty 


Total receipts and sales at the State Warehouse for the past four years : 
Receipts, 927 hhds. 


Receipts of tobacco by the river for the past six years : 
ENTIRE CROP OF MISSOURI. 
We PM becscapathcciccnesostaboriee 9.707 hhds. In 1844 estimated at 12,000 hhds. 
11,564 “ BEAD, ..ccasscnsceccccsosssoersscnl Gi 
sess esses, 8,588 Tr ES TE |S 

eee O15 ‘ BBE, ..incnnrcrcsaqenecnanegesnccssea Oped 

SON, .<cssrenp ate onanseneantig 10,500 

i eesercctqnpntecnngenres senate 9,879 GOOD i ccntnntinintlettionssnibetiond 11,500 


Total for six years,............59,797 hhds. Total crops for six years,...81,600 hhds. 
Total receipts in this city,..65,597 sd 


Leaving 16,000 hhds. in the entire six years unaccounted for; and as this is a 
very moderate amount, we may reasonably suppose that 2,500 hhds. are annually 
consumed up the country in manufacturing and for other purposes. If the past 
can be taken as a criterion for the future, the cultivation of this article will con- 
tinue to insure to the planter a fair recompense for his labor. 


HEMP 


This article may be claimed as the exclusive production of our own State, 
and from the increased attention paid to its culture during the past few years, it is 
now considered the best grown in the West, or perhaps in the United States. 
The entire crop of 1847 was estimated at 58,000 bales, against 80,000 the previ- 
ous year, and much the largest ever produced in the State. The entire crop of 
1845 has not, perhaps, come to hand, but the amount still in the country cannot 
materially alter our estimate, which is placed at 55,000 bales. Receipts by the 
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river during the past’ year amounted to 46,290 bales, not including 1,170, the 
supposed amount destroyed by the burning of boats, and in addition to which 
about 2,500 bales are supposed to have come to hand by wagons—making the 
entire receipts for the year 49,960 bales, being 5,040 bales less than the estimat- 
ed production, and 2,508 more than come forward during the previous year. 


IMPORTS. 
59,293 bales. 1847, 72,222 bales. 
oA © FD ee ccccsnasttnorecsevecsocncnecsd 47,20 * 
33,853 46,290 
tore lst January, 1850, 








LEAD. 


This article is classed as the third one of our staples, but in point of value, it 
deserves to be ranked as the first. Receipts, however, are qrokaail falling off. 
In 1844, the total amount received was 545,012 pigs; in 1845, 750,877; in 1546, 
730,829; in 1847, 749,128; in 1848, 705,718; and during the past year 590,293— 
showing a gradual decline since 1845, with the exception of last year, when 
there was an increased falling off, compared with the previous year, amounting 
to 115,425 pigs. In point of value, lead exceeds that of any other article, 
amounting in the past two years, at very low estimates, to $3,193,751 20. 


HOGS. 


Owing tothe lateness of the season, very little was done in the packing business 
until about the Ist of December. The opening price for the best description of 
hogs was $2 25 to $2 50, which continued to be the range of the market until 
about the elose of the year, when a slight advance was obtained. Several thou- 
sand head going off at 14 and 4 above these figures, and for the past ten days, 
or up to the 10th of the present month, $2 75 was the eurrent rate for No. 1, and 
in a few instances as high as $3 was paid. The present packing season com- 
menced fully a month later than the previous one, and it has been the shortest 
ever known, lasting only about six or seven weeks, commencing on the 26th or 
2eth of November, and closing, it may be said, with the middle of January—for 
even at the present writing (10th of January) the principal business is over, and 
a majority of the houses have suspended operations forthe season. 

Upon inquiry at the different establishments in this city—sixteen in number— 
we find the whole number of hogs packed, up to the 10th of January, to be 115,- 
253 head, making an increase already of 32,753 head over the entire number 
packed during the season of 1848-49. 

Below, we append a statement of the hogs and cattle cut and packed at the 
different houses in this city, from the 20th ef October, 1849, to the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1850. This statement embraces a few hogs (say four or five thousand 
head) which were slaughtered for larding and other purposes, before the com- 
mencement of the regular packing season ; but as they come legitimately within 
the provision business of the city, we include them in our table. The number 
of cattle slaughtered for packing has been quite small, but our tables show a 
slight increase ever the previous season’s business. 

he following estimate of the number cut and packed from the 20th of October 
to the 10th of January, we have obtained from the proprietors of each establish- 
ment, and it may be relied upon as being entirely correct : 
Houses. 
M. Steits,. ...0. see. cece. 


Wh. Fitagerald,..... 6.05. eceeecees ¥ 
Joseph J. Hated, ..isccccccccccsecccese 
Whittaker & Palmer,. .. 

R. Taylor & Co. 

G. & ©. me iba c0seseneedoesnces 
EM Be Gia 9s 0 soc vtae ves ness 
Wm. Risley & Son, 

John G. Law & Co.,.....siccceascssees 
Sn ere 
R. McAlister, 

Chatkeon & C0. ..00 ccccscccceccscccces 
John Sigerson,. 

Two small packers,........ .seeecaeeee 


Total, .ccccccece ccccccce 
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Comparative table, showing the number of hogs packed in this city for the 
past four years—last year not completed : 











In 1 season closing in 1847,.......ceceesecceccescecseseee cence Soescocee 30,498 head. 
yr eee es REORIMENRTE EE. eh gr 
1848, 7 e MGS onc ccccceccccacccccecesccns ccqeesabebeonesss, Be. © 
1849, ai « BGs coin sos cccc cocveses sobesccevecosesstbovidan ae 







SOOPER EEE EE EERE OEE HERE HEHE EHH EEE HEHEHE TEETER EEE 


Total amount of beef packed in this city for the past two seasons—last year 

not completed : 

In 1848, season closing im 1849,.......cssceccesecccerccsr eect vesceteecesvess 2,148 head. 
1849,“ «1850 


eo e eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ere eee eee eee ees es 











From the foregoing statement it will be seen that the slaughtering of hogs in 
the city is rapidly increasing, and has risen, from 30,498 in 1846-'47, to 115,253 
the present season, which is not yet completed ; and doubtless, at the close, the 
total number will reach one hundred and twenty or twenty-five thousand head. 
At the close of the market on the 10th of January, the weather was unfavorable, 
being too warm for either slaughtering or packing, and this, together with the 
advanced rates, caused a partial, and in several instances a total suspension of 
operations. The pens were, also comparatively bare of stock, and in order to 
complete the season’s business, several packers were oe to meg at $2 75, 
and for extra hogs perhaps as high as $3 could be obtained. The high price of 
eattle throughout the season has deterred packers from entering extensively into 
the business of packing beef, and up to the close of our inquiries (the 1Uth of 
January), we find the total number cut and packed to embrace only 2,158 head; 
but even this small amount shows a slight increase on the number put up during 
the previous season. 

At the commencement of the past year the market opened for No. 1 cattle at 
$3 25 to $3 50; but, before the close of the month of April, prices had advanced 
to $4 50 @ $5 and fora short time even higher rates were paid for shipment. 
Throughout the entire summer months the market was but moderately supplied, 
and rates cantinued firm at $4 @ $4 50; but about the Ist of October there was 
a decline in the New Orleans market, which affected our own so far as the ship- 
ping demand was concerned, and prices from that time to the close of the sea- 
son ruled at $3 25 @ $3 75. No. 1 cattle not going above or below this range. 
All packed during the season were bought at $3 @ $3 50 } 100 lbs. Of the 
entire amount of pork packed in tnis city this season it is estimated that fully 
one-third is for the European markets, and about one-third of this amount em- 
braces what is termed singed meat, the remainder, or say 75 @ 80,000 head of 
hogs has been thrown into barreled and dry salted meats and into lard. 


BEEF. 


The receipts of this article during the past year amounted to 10,687 tierces 
and 12,336 bbls., against 9,381 tierces and 7,576 bbls. the previous year—showing 
an increase of 1,306 tierces and 4,460 bbls. giro the entire year there were 
no sales of importance reported in this market, and for the want of reliable data 
we are compelled to omit quotations. In fact, the market may be said to have 













































been without transactions. All, or nearly all, the beef imported into this market 
is from two or three points on the upper Mississippi aud Illinois rivers, and 
there put up expressly for shipment to the Eastern and European markets: it 
arrives here and is classed among our imports, but in three out of five instances 
these consignments never touch our warf. The estimated value of this 
transitu commodity for the past two years is $325,919, and for the past season 
alone to $194,871. 











PORK. 

This is the most important of all articles classed among provisions, and un- 
der the influence of a leathy demand for export and the absence of purchasers 
at this point, the bulk of receipts, as for two or three years past, have gone 
directly forward, without changing hands, or even being offered for sale here. 
The entire arrivals of barreled pork during the past year amounted to 113,562 
bbls. against 97,662 the previous year—showing an increase of 16,200 bbls. The 
market opened in March at y8 50 to 8 75 for mess, y7 to 7 25 for prime, and 
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these continued to be the current rates until about the latter end of June, when 
stocks becoming reduced and the arrivals small, prices began to advance, and 
during the two succeeding months (Juby and August), mess went up to $9 @ 
9 50, Sut prime remained at $7 25 to 7 50; the former continued to advance 
steadily until $10 to 10 50 was paid for several considerable lots, to go to 
Chicago and for the use of Government. But in consequence of the near ap- 
roach of the new crop, prices fell off in the latter part of September, and during 
tober the remainder oF the old stock was worked off at $8 75 to 9, and $7 to 
7 25. Several heavy parcels were, however, shipped, and by this means the 
market became comparatively bare on the first arrival of the new crop in the 
latter part of November. The market opened for new pork at $7 25 to ¢ 50 for 
mess, and §6 to 6 25 for prime but before the close of the year prices advanced 
to $7 75 @ 8 and $6 25 @ 6 50. The last important sale previous to the first 
of January was 1,000 city mess at $8. Mess was most in favor during the past 
season, and at the close hess was buyers at $8, while prime was dull at 50 
and the latter description being in very limited request throughout, and propor- 
tionably low. In relation to the market durttig the coming spring, it is impos- 
sible to give any definite information. The views of dealers always conflict on 
this subject, but from the reduced stocks of barreled meats in the New Orleans 
and Eastern markets, a fair demand may be anticipated for export, and it is 
more than probable that prices will not go below $7 50 for mess, and $6 25 for 
rime, even during the heaviest arrivals upon the re-opening of navigation. It 
1s generally believed thata large proportion of the hogs slaughtered in this:vicinity, 
and at points above, have been converted into barreled pork, and that a less 
quantity will go into bacon or other descriptions. We may, therefore, antici- 
pate a considerable increase in the shipments for the ensuing season. 


BACON. 


This article was in active request during the greater portion of the past year, 
and the bulk of receipts changed hands at this point. The market for several 
months during the early stage of the season, was mat buoyant by the demand to 

Ma 


supply the California emigration, and in April an 
sold. A ribbed 


od shoulders were 

at 34g @ 345; sides 4 @ 444; hams from 414 to 51gc,, and clear 
sides 5 @ 514; and during the two succeeding months these rates continued to 
govern the market, the proper distinctions being made between common and 
prime articles. In August, a good article became scarce, and a further advance 
was obtained, shoulders selling at 4 @ 4's; ribbed and clear sides at 434 @ 
6c., aud hams at 5'4 @ 7c. After the close of this month, very little was done 
in the article and sales were confined principally to retail lots from store. The 
old stock was preity well exhausted before the new began to make its appear- 
ance, and from 4!4 to 74gc. were the ruling figures for the small quantities sell- 
ing previous to the close of the year. Notwithstanding the increased number of 
hogs slaughtered the present season, we do not believe there will be any mate- 
rial augmentation of the arrivals of this article, for in the face of heavy addi- 
tions to pork and lard the past season there was a very considerable decline in 
bacon. The receipts standing in 1848 at 25,820 casks, and in 1849 at.16,880; 
showing a decrease in casks alone of 8,940. 


Estimated value of thirty-one of the leading articles of produce received at the port of St. Louis, 
for the years 1848 and 1849, commencing on the Ist of January and ending on the 3lst of De- 
cember, with total valuation : 

1849. 


Articles. Aggregate amount. Average rate. Estimated value. 
hhds., 9,879 $ 50 00 5 
manufactured, boxes, 5,904 15 00 
9,258 110 00 
16,428 85 40 
° -» 306,412 420 
-» bush.,1,792,535 80 
bush., 305,333 31 
--bush,, 252,291 28 
bush., 92,463 70 
-«++bush., 5,844 
-+-bush., 9,078 
tierces, 10,687 
bbls., 12,336 
Pork, peocesccccccees »+bbls., 113,862 
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241,291 40 
276,517 50 


t.  cmeoaapesaseab te |, saan 13 00) ..eseeeeee@ DDL 757,510 00 

_ tly aie tyecntas ge 350 ......0... B keg 64,957 50 
Bacon, .....-...-+++--casks, 16,880 ft See «ose. cask 680,400 00 

“és «seeeeesDbls. & boxes, 3,245 1250 ..@ box and bbl. 40,502 50 
Pic. hams & shoulders, casks, 10,564 1456 ....2-4-.- Peas 153,178 00 
Whisky, ....eecee+e+e-bbls., 29,085 750 .cccooceee@ DDL 217,997 50 
Tallow, .2..ccseeeeeeee-DD8., 721,460 RR ee” 48,608 55 
Butter, ...0++eeeee+ +++ ID8.,1,255,280 81g. ce cececccee PD. 106,698 80 
Bale rope, ....++++++.-coils, 19,065 7 2 cccccccese.@ Coll 142,211 25 
Bagging,.....+-+s+++-pieces, 1,079 1400 .......+. B piece 15,106 00 
Potatoes, .........+-.-bush., 103,500 30 ...+20-- @ bush. 31,050 00 
Onions, .......e+-4e--bush., 21,350 Se sicsvete } bush. 10,675 00 


Grease, ....0..c000 oeeID8., 351,851 


BUG. sc sec evens BD. 


12,314 78 


Hides, dry and green,,...... 68,902 1.00 . acs céccgeae ORE 124,033 60 
Hay, 200 ooccsccece cee tOMB, 920 1600 .......... @ ton 14,720 00 
Flaxseed, .......++.--bush., 26,500 85 ..ee-e0ee @ bush. 22.525 00 
Feathers, ........+.+-..1d8., 62,340 BB i idcedecess ADM 17.455 20 
Brooms, .......+..+-dozens, 11,023 160 .....005..8 doz. 17,636 80 
Dried fruit, ..........bush., 63,102 " eee ++ @ bush. 56,791 80 
Green apples, .........bbls., 20,583 150. .cccecceee @ Db. 30,874 50 
Woo], ..cecccccccesee-bales, 1,274 22 50)... see eves @ Dale 28,665 00 


>. 


Articles. Aggregate amount. Average rate. Estimated value. Total valuation. 

Tobacco leaf, ..,.....-hhds., 044 $4500 .....--. @ hhd. $ 406,980 00 $ 900,930 00 

+ manufactured, boxes, 5446 1320 ...... -- @ box 71,887 00 160,447 00 
Hemp, .-----.sseeere--tons, 9,454 8500 ........ Ptom 802,590 00 1,820,970 00 
Lead, .....eeeeeeeee--.tons, 24,200 7400 ........ Pton 1,790,800 00 3,193,751 20 
Flour, .....-+.ecce+e-s-bbis., 387,584 425 ........ @ bbl. 1,637,282 00 2,924,162 40 
Wheat, .....-.0+0++..bush.,2,194,789 TO. coccece 8 bush. 1,526,552 30 2,960,580 30 
Corn, ..-.+eeeeee+e-e-bush., 699,693 28 ....-. @bush. 195,91404 290,567 27 
Oats, ....-2.s.eeeeee-bush., 243,700 : Oreos a 51,177 00 =: 121,818 58 
Barley, ........ +-.--bush., 111,003 38 ....-. @ bush. 42.181 14 106,905 24 
Rye, ...ccceccccccsee bush. 9,075 85 ...+-+ @ bush. 3,176 25 5,513 85 
Beans, ...+++e+e+e+-+-btsh., 14,196 40 ...... @ bush. 5,678 40 8,409 60 
Beef,......eseccce--.tierces, 9,369 850 ...... @ tierce 79,636 50 175,819 50 

Oi geoccesccesoseco Me, TPES GED 4... 4.4.9 WI 51,411 75 150,099 75 
Pork,......seeeseee-e-bbls,, 96,618 750 ........ bbl. 724,635 00 1,645,531 00 

Dulk,. see eceeeee eee tbs.,8,454,0000 QWg.eeeeeeee- Pl. 211,25000 452,541 40 
Lard, «cess eeseeseeetierces, 6,579 1750 ...... @tierce 113,13250 389.650 00 

SececcccccecscoesDbls., 67,329 1350 ........@ bb]. 908,941 50 1,666,451 50 

SE Lecccccccccceee kegs, 14,180 350 ........ @ keg 49,630 00 114,587 50 
DASGy bec 6005s cts 500% casks, 25,820 2800 ....... @cask 722,96000 1,303,360 00 

gees eeeebbls. & boxes, 3,775 1400 ..% box & bbl. 52,858 00 93,421) 50 
Pic. hams & shoulders, casks, 7,490 1400 ........@cask 104,86000 258,038 00 
Whisky, .........002.-bbis., 29,768 680 .....0- Pe bbl. 201,45449 419,454 90 
Tallow, 22.2.2 ¢sseeee00-lbs., 483,920 Gl. o-oo ee eee BD. 31,454 80 80,153 35 
Butter. .....006ee0+¢+++108.,1,1116,240 Q..cceeeeee PD. 99,561 60 206,200 40 
Bale rope, ....-se0e+.-Coils, 12,633 725 .....0-- P coil 91,589 25 233,800 50 
Bagging,.........+..-pieces, 1,084 1400 .......8 piece 15,176 00 30,282 00 
Potatoes,............-bush., 157,697 30 ....+- @ bush. 47,309 10 78,359 10 
Onions, ..........-..-bush., 22,481 35 ..+e0+ PB bush. 7,868 35 18,345 35 
Grease, ....-eeeeeeeeeIbs., 201,350 BUg...eereee BD. 7,092 25 19,407 03 
Hides, dry and green,....... 62,097 Gi“. ereee ee cach 99,305 20 = 223,338 80 
Hay, occceeccoccceces + tON8, 845 1200 ........ ton 10,144 00 24.864 00 
Flaxseed, ...........-bush., 32,460 80 ...... @ bush. 25.968 00 48,493 00 
Feathers, ..........2...Ibs., 51,360 , mete, 10,272 00 27,727 20 
Brooms, ..........--dozens, 6,713 125 .....-..® doz, 8,391 25 26,028 05 





Total estimated value,......ccceescececceccececcssceves $10,087,327 99 





1848. 















97,256 05 
49.666 50 
48,995 00 


40,464 25 
18,792 00 
20,330 00 


Dried fruit, ..........bush., 47,605 85 ...... @ bush. 
Green apples, ........-bbls., 12,628 150 ..,..... @ bbl. 
WO, .cvccccccccoee. Dales, 904 2250 ....++5-G bale 


Total estimated valuc,.........+.ee+e+0+++ $10,288,455 83 $20,375,783 82 
Difference in favor of the year 1848, $201.127 84. 












SHIPPING, TONNAGE, &C. 


The shipping or carrying trade of a city is the most visible, and, generally, 
the best evidence of her commercial importance and prosperity, and, when view- 
ed in this respect, St. Louis will compare favorably with any city in the West. 
This branch of her trade, however, as well as almost every other, has been sen- 
sibly affected the past season by the conflagration and epidemic. On the 17th 
of May, twenty-three of the largest_aud most valuable steamers belonging to her 
trade were consumed at the wharf; and, subsequently, on the morning of the 29th 
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of July, five more were added to the list. This, of itself, may be deemed suf- 
ficient to cause the diserepancy noticeable in the monthly arrivals and total 
amount of tonnage for the year. The whole number of steamers es in 
carrying on the commerce of our city during the past year was 265, with an ag- 
gregate tonnage of 65,137 tons, against 263 steamers with a tonnage of 61,390 
tons during 1848, showing an increase of two boats and a tonnage of 747 tons. 
In addition to the 265 steamers employed 1849, there were 70 barges with an ag- 
gre tonnage of 4,497 tons ; also, there arrived during the year, 166 keels, flats 
and canal boats, whose tonnage, at a very low estimate, would swell the total 
amount employed in the carrying trade of this city, for the year 1849, to upward 
of 70,000 tons, showing a decline of nearly 5, tons, when the aggregate of 
every description of vessel is estimated. Below will be found a table, which 
shows the monthly arrivals of steamers at this port, and where from, during the 
past four years. 


A table showing the monthly arrivals of steamboats, barges, flats and keels, with their respective 
tomnage, harbor master’s fees, &c., for the years 1848 and 1849. 
ARRIVALS. TONNAGE. 








Steamboats Flatboats S& eamboats Wharfage. Harbor mas Paid into the 
and barges. and keels, and barges, ter’s fees, city treasury. 
Fanuary, «....-...00+ eccccceee 129 12 21,536 $1,398 80 $111 90 $1,276 

February,......ccceseeseeeees - il 2 24,872 1,329 60 106 36 1,223 24 
Mazehr, ...cccccccescocccsessoee 238 = 3 25,492 2,324 60 185 96 2,138 64 
April,..........+ ndeccneccotecces 437 41 89,678 4,569 90 365 59 4,204 31 
May, ......+ dorcceccccescccscess 285 2 63,528 3,213 90 257 11 2,956 79 
JUN, ......00ereereees ereccccsos 2460=—s 16 55,502 2,799 10 223 92 2,586 18 
DUly, ..ccerrccceccesecsereeecees 332 12 73,427 3,700 35 296 02 3,404 33 
AUGUSt,.......cecreceeeeeeeeres 209 48622 58,635 2,964 25 237 14 2,727 11 
September, «......-c-cceeeeee 411 40 79,705 4,063 75 325 10 3,738 65 
WOT, cecccccccsco ccc ccece . 825 44 3,205 40 256 43 2,948 97 
November, ......0.ceeeeeeees 358 60 63,121 3,275 55 262 04 3,013 51 
December,  ......seeseeeeeeee 267 19 2,685 95 214 87 2,471 08 
Total, 1848,.........3,468 332 688,213 $85,531 15 $2,84244 $32,688 71 











- =—s:111, 954 597 70 $4781 ¢ 53054 

bun... aan 1,180 75 106 46 1,226 44 

26 —- 75,835 3,849 75 307 98 3,604 37 

2 =: 85,123 4,384 65 350 77 4,004 23 

8 62,756 3,303 30 264 26 2.940 12 

11-45 8,125 2,924 25 231 56 3,663 O4 

7 1,935 154 84 1,780 66 

12 43,323 2,182 15 17275 1,986 70 

7 60,865 8,052 75 240 58 2,766 77 

3 7,120 2,859 50 228 76 2,630 74 

46 «61,784 3,187 70 254 17 2,922 98 

wT Loa 19 55,034 2,788 20 215 68 2,474 92 
Stdibtiee 166 


$2,575 62 


Comparative arrivals of steamboats at the port of St. Louis, from New Orleans, Cairo, the Ohio, 
upper Peeters Illinois and Missouri rivers, and all other points during the years 1846, ’47, 
48 and °49. . 

N. Orleans. Ohio riv. Ills. riv. Up. Miss. Mo. riv. Cairo. Other points. 
he 5 


JANUATY, «...:eseeeeee pabtesee ya: +8 Ss 3 8 5 4 S. ls 
February,.......+++ meogenee 33 15 26 16 42 #8 31 8 OO? U6=FReS Ee Ue 
March, .......cceeseeeeeeeeeees 2 48 26 28 #440 8 36 «41 «10 *M~tw 68 621 18 
ApTil,.........seceresereesseeees 27 77 #36 41 44 91 55 74 2 32... 1 14 «12 
May, ...« 59 93 65 61 80106 115128 43 63... 19 10 2 
TUNG, 22. .ceecereceeeesenenerenee 36 49 62 37 51 60 98 91 47 48... 8 211 13 
DUly, ...cccceecsesecereceeeeeers 23 67 30 41 32 58 60 81 382 45 .. 19 16 19 
AUGUSt,...... ce seceeeeeeereees 32 24 44 37 #32 41 56 51 2 82 .. 10 18 2 
September, .........ceceereee 30 28 37 30 16 45 46 57 2 2B .. 18 16 28 
October,  ..ceceeeecerceceeenee 32 22 48 G7 41 57 G61 80 18 Sl... 18 37 34 
November, «.-...--cseeeeeee 34 32 24 42 30 60 56 69 416... 13 «2B 18 
December, .....+s0+seeeeeeee 49 2 27 22 36 38 4 3 8 9 .. 16 2 12 
Total, 1846-'47,....395 502 420 430 446 658 668 717 256 314 ..... 146 232 202 
TANUBPY, 0.000.000 rereeeees Stee £2 we eS OS et. ee 
February,...cccceeecceeeeees 26 32 12 18 3319 «2 413 «9 6 «13=«&G 
BERGA, cccesosescccoeecssccncese 53 38 38 58 72 82 48 79 19 44 16 10 2 27 
APTil, ....00.+ 0000 seosesereesrers 47 26 43 65 67 63 76117 #33 638 18 9 14 21 
BARI y: i coscenorepecsnevecovonee 22 22 37 388 82 42 67 73 38 50 7 4 36 18 
BRD) siics cree rccccnenccnessoses 30 19 44 33 53 56 75 77 39 438 #413 «11 «216 «22 
FUP) ncvevccesereqsccee civeseces 30 21 48 13 55 33 51 58 3 19. &§ 6 2B 10 
DRI cosiguesiccsseriscsorts 26 17 #655 16 71 62 75 67 #40 2 16 8 W@ 4 
Beptember, .........eeceeees 48 31 42 33 64 87 66 77 39 41 21 1L #64 19 
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i sGdunves 26 43 40 70 70 82 87 36 34 32 12 
November, . 48 43 63 93 66109 42 21 16 MM 
8 39 S34 65 47 61 56 9 @ 15 


Total, 1848-'49.....426 313 429 401 690 686 697 806 327 355 194 122 


ARRIVALS OF KEELS, FLAT AND CANAL BOATS. 


These form another important branch of the carrying trade of this city, their 
tonnage, as will be seen, amounting to nearly double as much as that of the 
barges. We give the arrivals in each month separately, with the average ton- 
nage, assuming each vessel to average 40 tons. 


1848. 1849. 
No. of vessels. Total ton. 
January, «-sc-eee eovcceelZ 480 
February, «seccccccess sees 20 1,000 
March,..... +. hase bs in a ose 1,2 


se eecercesescccccccseel® 


349 

It will be seen from the above table that there has been a material falling off 
in the number of arrivals and the.amount of tonnage, compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

We have been compelled, heretofore, to make around average of the tonnage of 
all the keels and flats employed, and of all other vessels classed as such, having 
no means by which to ascertain the exact measurement, no register of the same 
a kept either at the Harbor Master’s office or Custom House. The average 
we place at 40 tons each, which we think a ‘air estimate. 





THE LUMBER TRADE. 


From the report of the Lumber Master of the City Register, it appears that the 
following amounts of lumber, shingles, laths and staves, were received at the 
landing during the year 1849 : 


1849. Lumber. Shingles. 
. 125,331 feet 100,000 
161,402 
418,124 


ta 
” 


November, 
December. ... 








5,000,000 feet estimated by Lumber Master not measured. 
8,400,000 “ “ of pine, oak, &c., cut by the fourteen city mills for the year 1849. 
37,588,651 “ total amount of lumber for 1849 received from foreign sources, and manufac- 
tured in the city of St. Louis. 


Total amount of lumber received in 1849, 
Total “ “ “ 1848. 








Total amount of laths received in 1849, 
Total “ “ ‘“ 1848 


AN lea at A Fa nll = Hg Mate ime eae eH 
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Below we annex a statement of the imports of lumber, shingles and laths, for 
the past five years : 








Lumber. Shingles. Laths. 
Se eT ee 13,927,500 2,328,700 
RES TPT 28S 13,169,332 10,652,000 1,807,700 
ERE“ Ae HIE PER 16,917,850 13,098,800 2,817,000 
REY: ee 15,851,500 2,598,915 
RS PREP DER 7,334,500 1,290,500 

86,802,424 60,867,300 10,842,815 


BOATS OWNED IN 8T. LOUIS, 


A list of the boats owned, or partly owned, and registered upon the books of the Custom House. 
as belonging to this district, as follows: 




























Name of Steamboat. Where built. When built. — ge 4 
Andrew Fulton, ........... inteoierdrovnennaries Elizabethtown, ....... ibctinise niceties A847 a 
GOEDAN, cddecdhcnetssciocaricssce sossrecen pestienses PRA, Ping esccvececsessscocscscvesees 1844 ua 4 
Bac crccses tlendedtnctces prndédnsneetacqand veecsss BTOWNBVILIE, PB.,.......ccereeserseereess 1847 oH 
Aleck Scott, .......... o00eb. LOUIB,......00008 “ seeeee A846 482 
Alleghany Mail..... vast -Pittsburgh,.... . L844 17 
Anthony Wayne,............ pisedessesacscrte veee Wheeling, Va.,....c.ccccceeee +e 1846 152 
Autocrat, ..... dibdindinchenss sadbenserse piabenested ee i cvnctsidcadendievenscsdevesisbnonsei 1847 847 
FE EE ee OS ere 220 
BSVOBAA, 00600: 00scecvorcresecsigdascedateeestcshly GAMUINE) scccce csc cca cesecesooseonnecn seco Nine 134 
OEE, ccrnsssisedsvecctosnns osabinnisens dhsnsstesh BBs TAOUEI - . .cccecacceccncsionaset stedéeeees 1846 152 
America, ..... peabosccsouaenes Sedanenceetovegsoemel PROMO, Pais, 000008 cer cecccecccscesecsee 1846 134 
ANnNa,......006+ deceserecosoce eocesscocsces scececscess Elizabethtown, Pa., pecovncovoccenedeiel 1849 157 
Algoma,........ iksisassbninehichineciniansionidiiel Cincinnati, ...........+ pelsadanovenssestions 1846 285 
7 REDS CN ER EOE SIS Freedom,........ 1846 118 
B00, os cicsccessse Elizabethtown «-.1848 233 
Alex. Hamilton, «Cincinnati, ....... 1847 233 
American Eagle,.......... iutbaioniens éanabediined Freedom,,.’.......++. Russeadeleas ae 247 
Alph. de Lamartine,........ scinasdnteaenneaie areas 537 
Bate, Vimbay)  .ccersssterccessecess don tonnensiedle Elizabethtown, .........c.sceeee dyaactinnt 1847 266 
Beardstown, ....5..000000+ esotenanssencibososesenet Bt. -Lowla, ccoccccceccesscce accogeneee vee B47 77 
. ) ES ae eeginieten ROR 147 
SE HUIPEID stivanansniesesnniaeiiann fialinhnnnsig Elizabethtown, .............s000. phestene 1847 249 
IOI ss cescacscccsécsesescssvececncce opiccccesseO, MMUIY peccessccscesscesece sevecsceses 1843 155 
IONE, | enicccssseicoosetessnedintotonenie | ees sdhsckehases 1848 536 A 
MUNI” sutcdedeutiieadsdemsicnasateneesaes sbihesnnennal Rock Island ,..........+++ ae 158 } 
Clermont, .. .New Albany. Ind., : 112 
TIINIIN neiuntuttianene Gabdaibandehness<oeneensiniens Si AN sudatiieinainnaneiainpenmiibaiai 750 
GIN TEES DE, scccsicisssnbbinereicrscapesiptl EE RE LP 122 : 
GRINGO | * has seicinceccctscccisndrescqestsactions ECON, acc ciccccssccsvedivcces Cretesesie 1845 132 
IITA: . witebussceccnmnseutesnnnanenens edasnsentent Elizabeth, Pa, ap  ancecacdeaelenstuetinnneneieh ith Gon aD 116 
NINN nitint ncisnnesconccecsccntenssainaceiid Shawneetown, ecaccantonseter cedteesatate 1848 249 |x 
ae eee eGivananeeesd Weeeling, ........ hadseiccdncubecanabeshens 1847 149 | 
Dr. Franklin No. 2,..........0.000+ sishenithnetes OF EID: cuidindneqoeasanisnicestcisnsehes 1848 189 ; 
PIN, . ntasnecatanstacssereerecnncdianadalaaiead DR... TOURER, » ste Ricdoscecsesces 223 
Daniel Hillman, .. .- Smithland, Ky., sotess 145 
Dubuque, ...... ee -Elizabeth, ........ - 156 
PRE cstascnsees isabella barhiennseadatallidinei paneds ROIUTIGS Sasaictnntbincwenalnqnsavenecisnses 220 
Domain,....... weecapecesanececee soccocatoul eenédeces Pittsburgh. sdiatinseransniteheesheesnngeans 132 
Eudora, .........ccceeee Updbonescensece dresdtecsesoos CAmmEM AG, snscecciasccccrcescsicccoasescece 420 
MRWETE Datei) ...ccesccdteccccscsccsssscsoesessoes BO FRR. Sahn ciectnsnincd ncinne ceqannaniien 299 
TERBGTER, 20.crccsccccctacvosocccenscsccctategectecess MMA BOOEMy “cbs ose cvecsnccscceces coascecscces 113 
Falcon, .......... peesidcedbbinceqaccsercncncqcastnneen PVCU, .ccscciecsesscpesccees anenbai vol B44 144 
PPRROM ER, wnrice qescceeicsescccees ovcgcenetededcddtel URDU scicdacectccccecesasccasceseacsen 1845 125 
Fayaway, ....cccccreeeees aecacesoees wateiasccnoestihs SMBUEB, . cnctetncescccce sonnsssaceseese 102 
Frolic,......... -Louisville, .. 226 
Gen. Brooke,.. .»-Pittsburgh,.. - 144 
Ts TIMID, ccpsscsciscteccesanenscaseqnegan escccits BAMNMEMg access ccceccacsenheseonsemn.eiesia 91 
SD Tne s cscnecensasoenneieqnges udedeccdobersse PROCGOUR, 000 000006 c0dsce ccc cccscsccstscccnnes LOOe 689 Jj 
MEIOG, cscck.ss00 anipiccandatigesbuies petiagtioeninsneabi Paducah, Ky. Wg. Ode cccecusegoeccossncosaces 1849 211 
Gen. Shields,.......... taduyeses Sscnces sect sadscenes Nashville, lowa, . sccncchtnsanned 77 
Gamh.. FEGRP), coccecccvcecoscocccccscosccccveseccsees MIRROR, 00c.cec ceyccsiccese cece 75 
MRR aap stdin cccavapeteseerecscctorinnenecneonase’ INOS. asia tevcei nccndione ei 144 
Highland Mary, ...0...scccosccccascoscscesscoees BR, BI, deviccvcsccctnccces ces qtctassoues 159 
Highland Mary No. 2, .........cccsecscceeeees WORMOUEIIEL,. codcdscdciccceccecccoeeseeseotens 158 
Highlander, ............++++ ocnle TOMER Minas cose ce ccssctnsebes soncteneuted $4: B46 
Herald, ....... oan CR a nicsnnstncncescccesssocnesss . 163 
I witenninncinsinnicctvecsssansisliussiontedl II, ci iceccesccdececibioccecie 1844 164 : 
Es cnicnccuacnsensinnctentcheneebeinunesnsquenesen SII? cdg uc cttccocrcsacseccaansescacue ee 235 
By tai padeapasncdacecasenccéncesnanvcnqstastiaconets BOes. WTI ~ epdtecnconssccs danasesenienetoton 255 
TEMMOIS, 10 ccvcccsecsocescssecescoscsescesesensoeseoes St. Louis, saeco rene 519 
Ds icccandnsninscdlghcnaceseuspesipenbaitd peavey MINED eicandesvenssinsiemeecene -- 1847 276 
DENIS, iccinséncsnscncaseqamtonsenenbanensiee EROS, ccssscrccccscocevsintesonncs 1848 280 
MRC 005008 cocsvocccsccscceeed phliceccanenauedan BOGNEOENE cccpeccvcsesencdssseces .. 1845 134 


Kingston, ..... sovcvccecccvccsccoeesecscocessecces abe LAUIB, ceccccescccverccvscsccscssceseses LO4G 143 











HOME AND 


Kate Kearmey,.......ccccrccccccsssseessesereees 
Lake of the Woods,............sssesseseeeeeeeees 
Laurel, 

Little Dove, 

Lucy Bertram, 

Lewis F. Linn,............... Pill dssn stonsicocoece 
Lightfoot, -...... 
Luella, 

Mary Blane, ... 
Mamaluke, ..... naa taliliciaEceeresovesseeses 
BERNINI, cscrecccccetssecsscéivccosesccs Nanndiileiping 
Marshal Ney, .......... Seccccccevecsccessrosenses 
Mary, ...... beh sinivaboosowoe Mescspscqspancessteeubond 
BEPMARR, 00s00s 0560000060000 SRedosvcser teaenageeres 


PPerretierreri el St tier erry 


FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


St. Louis, ...... pinbonencibapeninn pahtitin f 
Naples, Ill., .... 


Pittaburgh,.........ccccccscceceesoneeees ese 


Cincinnati, 


Bb. LOB ye. cccsccccevoscsssese wutsdieasnecaii’ 
St. Louis, 

Cincinnati, 

BE. BAIR, occ. ccc sce coe sccecesetiece ceoccesee 
Louisville, 
CTT occ dec 000.005 s00 800 cosvccccessvess 


SESE ey Ssnsbnandinginineedaie St. 


Martha No. 2, ..... 
Mountaineer, ; 
Mary Stephens, ...0:........sccccsessecssseesees 
Movaster, ...0..sss0008 eveesiaieonn oorensodiehensal 
OTE, inc thcdtcucccsccccccssecseccdictodnessbent 


Newton Waggoner,........ccccsssescsreseeeeeees 


Ne Plus Ultra, Gaddinvsbscecnacvncnsecensovcesstped 


woe SHOUCSON, Pa.,.......cecceereeescerreeces 
..-Pittsburgh,........eseeeeeeee 


Wheeling, 

Naples, 

Cincinnati, 

Elizabethtown, Pa.,...........-...see00 5 
Cincinnati, 


-Freedom, Paics... 200000000 ssccccscesceceeees 


Ohio Maiil,....csccecscs.00.. i 
Prairie State, ...........0+ eudoane gitentegnvnenda 


ee dnastrcebbtesitetseasbedend 


Pride of the West, 
Prairie Bird .i0si..ccscocccccssccscesccecesccsesees 
Princeton,...... 0.00006 , 


Senne eens eenereenes 


-Brownsville, .... 


Pittsburgh, 

Shoueston, ........+++ 

New Albany)... ..c.cccvccscocsseccesseeses 1846 
Cincinnati, 1845 
St. Louis, ..... d 


oes N@W AIDAMY,... 00. 000 cee cee vee nee ‘ 


... Elizabethtown, ... 


Revenue Cutter, 
ROMA... 0000005000 csc ccccsc e008 
Robert Fulton, 

Robert Campbell, 


St. Louis, ..........- scecesces secvecevesccosennsenbal 


St. Ange, ........ Seseccdicscscscoessceseconssesoued 


San Francisco,.......... Seecvescsescesecocdvonsess 


Pittsburgh 


wee Elizabethtown, o0+...ccesee cee cee cee ere ces 


Hannibal, MO., .......00seeseeeeee 
Pittsburgh,.........+ ° 
Wheeling, ......s0e.cee 

St. Louis, .... 

Elizabeth, ... 


Bt Croix, ©..<0.0.000. pantdibendinbesie ee 


St. Louis Oak, 
ac cattc ch cccsavocsecccsscccccecevesssenesssend 
St. Paul, 

Sacramento, . 

Saranak, ..... 

Saluda, ... 

St. Joseph, 

St. Peters, 

Tamerlane, 

Time and Tide, . 

Timour, ...... en 
Tuscumbia, .........+ 


Seen eee nnee ee eeeeeneeeeneeene 


..St. Louis, ... 


Timoleon, ........ 
TROP, <0. ccescosscccsoccorecccscecncccsscceosocssess ee 
Fowacsd PldwMt,.........cccccccoscoccccescceeess and 


Uncle Toby, «.....+..+ # tecceoeeese ecccesecseccsees 


Uncle Sam, ccccccccrcccscrcccverccccccscccscsceses 
WIRY . .cdancecisccers cscosecincencs 
White Cloud, .. 

Wisconsin, 

WOE Tage) ccs ccc cccscccescssccvesccccccscsscoseee 
Whirlwind, ......cccccrcccccoscccessccscecsones 006 


WROD, ccc cccsecorccecesadcccpsocccccceccsccsescsoed 


Total number of boats, . 
Total Tommage, ......+seeccssseceseres 


eeeeeeee Leen eee eee e enn eenewenee 


Cincinnati, ............ 

Bt. LOwUds, 2.0 c.cresccccveeses 
Ciel atl, 014 000 000000 cn00s008 
Elizabeth, ........0000.00008 
St. Louis,...... 

St. Louis, ... 


St. TUB, 0.001000 cccrsc coscsccccces ses seeeee 
Louisville, ... +0000 eeeeeee P 
BE. LOWIB, 00.0100 cos cccecc cco recess csseee 
New Albany yor... 00 cvcce cee see cocee vos 
Griggsville, T1L.,..... 

Sank co., Wis., 
Pittaburgh, ... 00. .0000000 coeces see vee ove 
Pittaburg*h, .....0000000 000 000ge0 00000 eseseo kG 
Louisville, .......000 
Wellsville, Ohio, .... 
Pittsburgh, ..0....c0seeers cevssecescesess 
Rock Islamd, L1].,... 24. cesses see cee cee 
Cincinnati, p csg cnc sueees inves 
Elizabethtown, 1... 600000 coe cee convene 
Glasgow, Ky.y..000seecceere see see cee coeees 


STEAMBOAT DISASTERS—BOATS SUNK, BURNED OR OTHERWISE INJURED, ON WESTERN 
waters, 1849. 


Below we give a list of steamboat accidents which occurred during the past 
year, as tiken from the files of newspapers. This may not include all, but a 
majority of the cases will be found correctly and duly chronicled. The estimat- 
ed loss of each is also taken from the same source, and it may be slightly de- 
fective as to real value, but in the aggregate the figures will not be found to 
differ widely from a true statement: 
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Boats Totally Destroyed. 

Estimated value 
Anne Elizabeth, Jan. 27th, sunk on Falls of Ohio............ $35,000 
Andrew Fulton, Feb. 22d, sunk at Platin Rock.........+..++- 28,000 
Alph. de Lamartine, April, burnt at Bath, Ill. river........... 40,000 
Alice, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis...........- Seubeest wes --. 18,000 
American Eagle, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis......-+++++++++ - 11,000 
Acadia, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis. .........-00e000 eeeeees 10,000 
Alex. Hamilton, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis.....++seeeeeeeees 15,000 
Albert, spring, sunk by collision, Ohio river... ....+++++++0+ - 10,000 
Aaron Hart, Oct. 10th, burnt, New Orleans......-.++++++++++ 30,000 
Algoma, July 29th, burnt, St. Louis........cseeeeeeeeeeees - 18,000 
Amelia, Dec. 8th, sunk Missouri river.........02 coeceseees 12,000 
Boreas No. 3, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis..........6eeeeeeees 15,000 
Belle Isle, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis.............. reer x: 10,000 
Boliver, May 14th, sunk, Cumberland river..........++0++00+ 6,000 
Car of Commerce, Jan., sunk, on Falls of Ohio..........-.44+ 25,000 
Convoy, Feb. 25th, burnt, near Vicksburg. ........-++ee+eees 60,000 
Champion, summer, blown up, New Orleans.......++++++000 5,000 
Caroline, summer, sunk by collision, Wellsville.............. 10,000 
Courier, spring, sunk, Lower Mississippi.......... ae nds --.. 12,000 
Cumberland Valley, summer, sunk, Missouri river............ 10,000 
De Kalb, Feb. 12th, sunk, Santee river..........0eeeeee eens 8,000 
Dahcota, spring, sunk, Missouri river........+..+++eeeeeeees 30,000 
Dilligence, summer, sunk, Fort Coffee............ menien stake 4,000 
Del Norte, summer, sunk, Rio Grande river..........e++s+06. 8,000 
Declaration, fall, sunk, Pass Saluda..........cceeeceeereeess 10,000 
Dubuque, July 29th, burnt, St. Louis. ..... 0.660 sec e cece wees 8,000 
Empire, Jan. 15th, sunk on Falls of Ohio,............+00++ . 40,000 
Ellen, spring, sunk by collision, Ohio river............+.606- 5,000 
Edward Bates, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis.....,....++.+++ »-- 20,000 
Eudora, May 17th, burnt St. ‘Louis............cceeeeeeeeees 21,000 
Eliza Stewart, May 17, burnt, St. Louis..... neredeounpon'nntiee 13,000 
Emily, May 31st, blew up, Apalachicola............++0e+08+ 10,000 
Falcon (new), Oct. 12th, burnt, New Orleans............+06+ 45,000 
Fulton, spring, sunk Red Bayou............ceeeeeee eeeees 15,000 
Frolic, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis............. . Sis vepeeees 3,000 
General Brooke, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis..........-..0000+ 3,000 
Germantown, Aug. 25th, burnt, Raleigh, Ky.........-+++++ . 18,000 
General Jesup, December, sunk, Hat Island...........+..0+: . 30,000 
General Pike, summer, burnt, Lower Mississippi............. 30,000 
Harkaway, January Ist, sunk, Donaldsonville........ ase Sane a 25,000 
Highlander, May Ist, burnt, St. Louis...........ceeeseeeeee 14 000 
Ivanhoe, November 9th, burnt Cincinnati........ sesh cece ... 14,000 
Illinois, November 12th, burnt, New Orleans........... ciaee 35,000 
Kit Carson, May. 17th, burnt, St. Louis ..........00eeee eee 14,000 
Louisiana, November 15th, blew up, New Orleans..... SS 
Milwaukee, Jan. Ist, sunk by ice, = Ills. river.......0+. 12,000 
Mary Ann, ansstety Sobivry sunk by collision, Pittsburgh. ..... 8,000 
Mustang, summer, burnt Duncan’s Point............ eeeceees 12,000 
Matilda Jane, fall, sunk, near New Orleans...... ecevnedd awe 15,000 
Montauk, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis................0000. .. 36,000 
Mamaluke, May !7th, burnt, St. Louis....... éseabcngubabe .. 30,000 
Mandan, May I7th, burnt, St. Louis............ cece eeeees 12,600 
Marshal Ney, October 10th burnt, New Orleans............. 35,000 
Mary, Jul I MR II, cs. 0 5 ttn och Bhd ci'dvee aula 30,000 
Martha, ay 17th, burnt, St. Louis..........cccece enemas 44,000 
Northern Light, Jan. 18th, burnt, Pittsburgh...............- 10,000 
Oella No. 2, Dec. 13th, sunk, Anderson’s Ferry.......... ...- 6,000 
Prairie State, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis............ cavcoccts SRP 
Phenix, July 2/th, burnt St. Louis...-...........0005 cseeeee 16,000 
Roscoe, summer, sunk, Ohio river. .............eee% cescccac Mees 
Richland, January 17th, burnt, Peedee river...........++- .++ 12,000 
Red Wing, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis......... eveccesees .+- 21,000 
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Revolution, May 16th, burnt, Peru, Ills. river.......eeeeeeees 12,000 
Sarah, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis........cccccccseccesccccee 10,000 
St. Peters, May (5th, burnt, St. Louis. ...............4. See es) £n000 
Samuel Walker, summer, burnt, Memphis............. Perr | 
North America, November |Uth, burnt, New Orleans..... loats sare 


San Francisco, July 29th, burnt, St. Louis..........seeeee eee 28,000 
Sallie Anderson, September 24th, burnt, Arkansas river....... 10,000 


Saranak. fall, sunk, near Baton Rouge...............0 eee .- 25,000 
S. W. Williams, April Jth, lost in a gale, mouth of Brazos..... 16,400 
Texan, fall, burnt, Red river...........05. 2 ents one ee wrt nee ee 
Transport, fal', sunk, Lower Mississippi..... con ssopeccoccce Sn 


Taglioni, May 17th, burnt, St. Louis...........0.eeeecceeee 2,000 
Timour, May, 27th, burnt, St. Louis. ........ccececssccesces 28,000 
Tennessee, December 2d, sunk, near Cincinnati.............. 15,000 
Thos. Jefferson, December, sunk, near Baton Rouge.......... 30,000 
Viola, Dec. 27th, sunk by collision, near Doualdsonville...... 9,000 
Virginia, fall, blew up, Ohio river............eeeeeeeeeeeeee 17,000 
White Cloud, May I7th, burnt, St. Louis...........ee.eeeee6 3,000 
Wm. Armstrong, November, sunk, near Little Rock.......... 10,000 
Western, summer, sunk, Wabash river........cccecsscscccee 6,100 
Wave, summer, sunk, False river.........ccccccvcescccceces 3,006 








Total No. 83. Total estimated loss.............+.+++ $1,585,400 
The above estimate of losses includes cargos on board at the time of sinking. 


Accidents to steamb ats, which were afterward ra‘sed and repa‘red : 

Aytuony W. Vanueer, collapsed a fiue at Placquemine, by careening, Feb. 
Qist. One negro fireman killed and four ethers badly scalded. 

AMARANTH, came in collision with the Dr. Franklin No. 2, in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi. ‘The A. was struck on her starboard bow, aad sunk, afterward raised 
and repaired. 

ALLeN Guover, run into by the Forest Monarch, near Mobile, Jan. 1). Seri- 
ously damaged but saved from sinking. 

Avauancur, badly injured by coming in contact with the Alvarado in the 
Illinois river, near Beardstown. Saved from sinking by means of pumps and 
bulk-headings. 

Ayruony Wayyeg, sunk while ascending the Lewer Rapids in the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, in Dec., afterward raised and taken to Rock iolead for repairs. 

AvaLancne, sunk on the Chain in December, 12 miles above this city, where 
she now lies high and dry. 

Buena Vista, took fire at Kaskaskia landing, cargo greatly damaged by water, 
boat saved from burning by the exertions of her officers and crew. 

Be.te Creore, exploded one or more boilers on her trip from Mobile to New 
Orleans. Several persons badly scalded. 

ConFipencr, sunk at New Albany bar in the Ohio, Sept. 28th, raised and 
sunk again a few miles below Cincinnati, on the 10th of Then, Again raised 
and taken to Louisville for repairs. 

Daniext Booxz, sunk in the Wabash river, afterwards raised and repaired. 

Embassy, exploded boilers at Evansville, Ind., in June, killing and badly 
scalding more than thirty persons ; since repaired and now running. 

Fatcon, sunk by ice at the mouth of the Missouri; since raised. 

Fawn, badly injured by coming in collision with the steamer Patrick Henry 
in the Yazoo river. Engineer killed and several others badly injured. 

Gov. Brnr, exploded boilors at Island 75, Lower Mississippi, April 26th; one 
deck hand Killed 

Gov. Brices, struck a wreek and sunk, in backing out from the warf at St. 
Louis, July 12th; since raised aud repaired. 

Higutanp Mary No. 2, struck a snag in the Upper Mississippi, near Bayley’s 
landing, and sunk in eighteen feet water; since raised and repaired; cargo valu- 
able, and greatly damaged. 

J. T. Dosweit, sunk by coming in contact with the Gen. Jesup in the Lower 
Mississippi near Tunnica, September 29; since raised and repaired. 

Lake or tax Wvops, collapsed a flew on Grand river, killing the first engineer 
and five other persons; repaired. 
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Lavra, exploded her boilers in Ouchita river, Nov. 8th, several persons badly 
scalded. 

Musrane, sunk in Arkansas river, near Fort Smith, in January; since raised 
and repaired. 

Mounawk, struck a snag in the Lower Mississippi near the mouth of the 
Arkansas, which nocked a hole in her hull causing a large amount of freight 
and a considerable number of cattle to be thrown overboard; went on the docks 
at New Orleans, afterward run out on a bar near Vicksburgh, since got off and 
taken to Louisville for repairs 

Maeyet, collapsed connection pipe and flue at St. Louis, August 8th; since 
repaired. 

Pike No. 9, met with an accident near Louisville, in February, by which the 
boat was considerably injured and three persons killed. 

San Francisco, jam Bee a boiler at St. Louis, May 30th, killing and scalding 
several persons; afterward burned at the same place on July 29th. 

St. Paux, sunk at Hat Island, Nov, 18th; raised and taken to Vide Poche for 
repairs, and now running, valuable cargo; badly damaged and partially lost. 

Sayra Fe, collapsed a flue at Fort Coffee, January 14th; one person killed. 

TatteyRanp, lost a cargo of 1,110 bales of cotton by parting hog chains near 
Egg Point, in the lower Mississippi. 

Waraior, colapsed a flue near College Point, on the lower Mississippi, killing 
one engineer and four or five others. 

It will be seen that the total loss of boats and cargoes, is estimated at 
$1,585,200, not including the numerous other accidents, woah as sinking, collaps- 
ing of boilers, flues, damages to boats’ cargoes, &c., and we think a fair estimate 
of every loss connected with western steamboat navigation, if included, would 
swell the amount to the enormus sam of £2,000,100 or more, and included 
into this, accidents of flat, keel and various other species of water craft ; and we 
might safely set the sum total down at $2,550,100. 


FLOUR INSPECTION, 


The quantity of flour inspected in this city during the past year, exceeds that 
‘of any previous year. Several causes having operated to produce this result, the 


most probable of which is the increased demand and sale for city consumption, 
for the Ohio river and to fill coast orders. Mr Jacob Jeffries, the flour inspector, 
reports having inspected during the year 1849, as follows: 

January 786 bbls. | July aor . 5,885 bbls. 


February 880 * August 5,516 
1797 “« Sh cchasbiancionscebnsdots bodedeeie 

BT vie wicerneds sstince sce set cnsscieccee “ORR & 

MAT sageccapsecccdsssocsccsscevepecvesvess JOSEL © 

BURG rece see conscccccces ccc ccesescessccone MAgeOO | DROBRBDCRicscccrc ness concaseccecbos sqoores 4,515 


TORRE cn, cncccrecdece oss ccc coassccseber ces sssochece sen sog ste cosdéncences ccctes cco NOe 
Total fees for the BANC... ....0.0cceecccccecesssccseesscee ses HeylOF OZ 
INSPECTION OF LIQUORS, OILS, MOLASSES, &C., FOR THE YEAR 1849, as REPORTED BY THE 
INSPECTOR TO THE CITY REGISTER. 


81qq ‘AYSIU AM OFTO 
“"""STaq TIO 10ystQ 
“""S1qq ‘TO peosuy’y 
81qq ‘sossRlory 
““sTaq “TIO parry 


“8194 ‘HO .si0unvy, 


STqq SAMSTULAA StouTTTT 
2 S144 ‘AMSTELL Eosstyy 


TATIUBTY 4002 000000 000 cre cre seeenes 
February ,... 0.0... eeeeeeeeee 
April, . 

May, 

TOD adresses sscccccsscccccssepasccceccesecsceccesece 
July, 

August, 

September, 
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Oetober. OF 2507 206 BY 4 iy 3 7). «. 2 
Novemrper, .....0006 cee 470 2607 35 ; 363 68 LL 1,0°0 
December, 25 2,090 53 

‘ 2.307 29,994 2.952 10.855 2.646 450 11 29,118 421 
Total number of barre!s inspected 70.301 
Total number of gallons at an average of 40 gall 2,555,040 


REPORT OF THE SURVEYOR OF THE CUSTOMS, 


Foreign value of merchandise imported into St. Louis during the year 1849, 
and entered for consumption $275,759 44 
Duties paid ERATE, SLR O NT ETE LOLS em 835,111 47 
Forcigu value of merchan lise imported into St. Louis in 1849, and remaini ng 
in Public Warehouse Slst December, 1s 49 hdiadduesddapietiianlnniabedsanidessbiassie 
and duties payable thereon ‘166 53 
Total foreign value of merchandise imported $281,116 & 85 
Of the above, was ~ailon d from England, goods, wares and merchandise, 
(DRAIN PIE iin 0s0gs Sciex sta qcinbeaeteesenses mae es re ny H 00 
eee ene see seceeecesoes : 509 €0 


Ger rmany and Ik Mand 709 25 


oseccsees eos ese SPAIN (Havanna)... do bondee veeccncbanepecs soe oeesee tes eee seeene 4: “394 00 


Total Povedgar Val we, os 00000 sosieve ces ecs s00.0c00s0:006 snc soe sassotccececessecccccsncccscce SEONG 5 
The general description of merchandise so imported, is as follows: 


IES sic winnie prnceadnnnedeiaiercctananiancns covkenoetees escnestebenetas sogees tno aansenaneass ane gee 
I Ed eines intial niebns din ott bee the Son anode upiibsn sat cétuedabbecscosbasbousséepaceioen - HUD 
Brandy, wines, gin, ke. “9 24.015 10 
bry ON A ee ne i 75 


Tin, copper, sheet iron, &c., 


Hospital money collected at St. Louis in 1540,..... ccc eeee teens eee 
Hospital money expended at St. Louis in 1549, for the relief of sick and « 
bied seamen, ... 


Fr m Bremen—23 pkgs hardware; 14 casks 288 pkgs dry goods; 139 do wine: 
125 flag stones and five bales batting; 7 kegs nails, 5 pkgs groceries; 25 
). toys. 

‘eux Hamburg and Aniwery—36 pkgs mdz; 59 boxes and 1) bbls wine; 20 
bb ls nails. 

krom tai ‘enna—~2,365 boxes sugar. 

Frou branee—!2) pkgs mdz i and “3 bbls and casks of liquors; 12' casks and 
pipes and 881 pkgs wine; 5) pkgs mdz; ; 635 pieces burr s Faieti 2 cases leather 
100) pkg rs groceries; 157 do brandy; 24 do sundries; 62doch: ampaign and bra ady. 

Ivom Eng!la: id—62 casks, 933 pkgs hardware; x pkgs cutlery; 453 erates, 958 
pkys ear thernws are; 425 bundles sheet iron, 53 bxs tin plate, | 24 crates earth- 
ernware; 48 casks chains, &e.; 135 pkgs hoop i iron; 2! do saddiery; 111 tons pig 
iron: | cask razors; | case shot belts; 20 do drugs and medicines; 5) casks soda 
ash; 3,233 bxs. tin alate, &e.; 2,136 bundles iron, &c.; 24 eases dry goods; 1,504 
pkgs copper, &e. 


Gross amount -f Receipts of Custms at the Cu tom House, Port of St. Lou's, 
from September, 1542. to December 31, \8i7: 


Duties on imports. Hospital moneys. Total. 
1842, Sept. Oct. NOv. Dee.,.....0serceecenceeeeecereee 00 00 lil 76 lll 76 
1843, during the year, ..........c0.ccserecssseeseeee 4,084 28 1,470 4+ 5,554 91 
1844, . - 5355 46 1.545 65 ioe 11 
1845, 55 38 2.056 6 2 
1846, , 27.32 2,455 
\ = 2.574 
ists, 40,904 s 2,627 3.53 
GS ON LR TP 4,569 0 85,080 55 


ST. LOUIS TRADE. 
Imports into St. Louis for the years 1844, 1545, 1846, 1847, 1848 and 1849, commencing January 
Ist. and ending December Sist. 
Articles. 1849. is. S47. 18 16. 1845, 1544. Tvtal. 
Apples, ereen—barrels,........ 20,583 2,628 ¢. 3.728 6,314 7,233 52,614 
Beef, tiere « 10,087 9,308 5,755 C00 000 600 25,797 
Beef, barrels,...... eseccenesenseccce yee 7,566 ir 1,716 5,204 4,250 36,19 
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RGO, -ORGER,..002000cdiccccrsssoces 16,880 29.43 14,425 11,803 6,180 19,225 97.936 
Bacon, bbis. and boxes,......... 3,245 3,623 1,289 1,618 149 to4 13,907 
Butter, barrels,.............c00-00 2,524 2,266 ,08 823 558 618 7,673 
Butter, kegs and jars, 31 li 1 3,940 3,420 3,099 80.000 
Brooms, dozen, 5 5 veo Woo 000 17,707 
Beeswax, packages,.......c.0-000 £53 3 5s 1,122 950 1,174 6,586 
Bagging, pieces 7 , Hs 3,243 4,217 3,120 14,885 
Beans, barrels, ’ 3,3 3 4.370 2,091 1.518 18,169 
Beans, sacks,. sto 2,26 2.00: al 2.199 1,320 1.589 12.510 
Bran, shorts Xc., peatipnned by 33,72 } 600 000 GOO 8 129,144 
pS 2,46; 005 68 20.277 32,231 8,487 379,141 
Buffalo robes, packages,......... 5.485 at 000 600 00 20,773 
Buffalo robes, loose,., 35595 2% 16,717 14.475 33,670 78,466 
5,333" 699,693 1 ores "318 688,649 107,927 56,720 2,874,640 
8,417 2,386 11,232 8.822 9,337 69,658 
1,180 336 421 763 550 5.889 
ne 78,842 77.767 65,128 46,204 © 38.721 
Cotton-yarns, packages,........ 22,886 11,480 2,763 13,260 = 10,756 5,354 
Flour, barrels, 6412 37,314 3s 220.457 139,282 $8,881 
Furs, packages, 5: 1,194 y 3.011 2.535 973 
156 856 s+ 768 816 471 
Flax seed, bbls. and sacks... ? 12,257 oy 3,693 2,136 2,741 
Ginseng, bbls. and sacks, 152 j 77 54 13 
19.834 Wy 24.650 23,563 4,697 
Hemp, bales, i 47,270 t 33,853 306.997 59,292 9S 
Hides, green and dry,... - 62,097 8 63.596 70,102 65,572 391,946 
Tron, bar, sheet, &c., tons,. Gnome 856 16,341 5, 2.484 2,228 1,981 66,606 
Iron, pig ra, tons, 5,142 4,463 2,729, 2.326 1,480 1,469 17.610 
705,718 128 720,829 T0877 595.012 4,121.857 
6.579 2,1 000 000 000 24.520 
67,539 2, 26,462 7,652 12,293 204.046 
14.180 595 14,730 6,659 12,998 76.008 
Whisky, barrels, 085 29,758 22.239 29,882 9,788 24,510 1645,2°2 
Liquors, barrels and casks,.... 48 10.510 i. 5,388 4.970 4,002 45.077 
Malt liquors, barrels, 46 4,282 3 7,927 4,211 2,169 28,678 
Lead, white, kegs,.............+ ee y 2,247 .256 3,466 1.526 1,973 21,259 
Molasses, barrels, 9,2 21,948 4 14,996 11,788 8.270 =102,770 
Nails, kegs, 5587 —-49,596 28,073 21,587 28,703 += 222,115 
Oils, linseed, barrels, 936 1,609 $2 695 140 5,691 
510 y 95 78 106 1,996 
1,478 y 1,284 1,867 968 9.537 
10,804 §,215 2,111 8,806 84,728 
2,56 816 ry 1,378 1,104 681 7.645 
s, bushels,........ gretiesseddiae 252,: 245,700 95.612 16.112 16,480 $26,560 
113, ‘S62 97 662 3,6 48,981 15,702 29,945 340.844 
ke Ee 9,651,656 8,454,000 35, 680,765 261,754 136,333 19,420,505 
Potatoes, barrels and sacks,... 41,222 77.638 3,93 30,604 14.494 21,272 212.1458 
eltriess packages,..........00++ 2,641 1,889 2,66 1,266 1,917 1,540 11,947 
p CECT OUS rccccrcccsccccsccntoosess 1.965 948 76% 916 869 670 6.130 
Rye biishels,......2.........c cee 5.844 9.075 7,566 5,282 3.054 1,161 31.983 
Tepe, bemp, coils,................ 19,065 12,633 .7 9% 5.123 8,890 12,525 69.034 
Sadt: barrels,..........cee-eees + 23,553 38,800 38 58,948 21157 27.786 214.574 
t, BACKS yore. s-eceree cvcen: sectinges 291.709 204.744 138 77,72 112,684 124,234 1,017,487 
i etectasbsn <aiceesce « 26,501 26,116 7 11,603 10,259 9,070 96,220 
r, barrels and rt 7.348 14,812 ‘ 5,752 516 1,630 51.169 
WW, CASksS,......:.0.++ as 973 598 2 303 é 122 2.093 
ae bes 8 # 631 797 217 1,114 58S 810 6.257 
2.539 5,027 1,558 3 528 13,499 
Tar, a 4,103 2.360 356 5,776 1% 2.011 24.034 
Tobacco, hhds.,..........0.+20++s+08 9,879 9,044 5 8.588 56 9.707 59.797 
‘Telmced, mantfactured, box’s, 5.004 5,446 ’ 7.903 7,77 7,380 40.958 
Tea, TB yrecccrcccesccccesds ervcece 3,28 2.384 3.02 3.049 26 1.800 15.628 
Vinegar. barrels, sal’ ~ : £06 Se 1,086 - 1,373 6.503 
Whee 35 2,194,789 2.452/377 1,838,926 971,025 720,663 9,950,515 


= $77.08 2. FOREIGN COMMERCE OF BOSTON. 


The $iumiber of foreign arrivals at this port, during the past mouth, was 132. 
In the Sime month last year, the number was 11. Below will be found a state- 
ment of the foreign arriva}s for the last ten years. By this it will be seen that 
the number the past year (1°49) was 3,111, an increase of 102 over that of 1848. 

The table also contains a statement of the amount of duties paid on foreign 
merchandise for ten years past. The amount last year (1849), estimating the 
last Quarter, was $95, 031,994 62, being $123,167 03 more than that of the previ- 
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; 1832. 1838. 1843. 1848. 
j Se Ms DOI cies ccssehaisctescsnctastesossorsacensnsnece 10.500 11,500 14,000 17,000 
H France and Transit, and Switzerland,...... ........ ... 15,000 16,100 18,000 20.000 
pa Holland, Belgium and Germany.,...................++. 68,000 85,000 98.000 104.000 
‘ Russia, Sweden, Norway and Denmark, ran 5,000 7,000 10,000 12,000 
Italy, Austria, Levant, Greece and Turkey........... 500 = 18,000 =. 23,000 26,000 
: Spain and Portugal.,...........cccccccccSessccccsscssccsccsccsece GOO 4,000 5,000 6.0.0 
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Years. (eyinein Dutieson foreign mdse.| Years, Arrivals. Duties on foreign mdse 
1840.....0000 tr evccccesscceesax400,920 22 1845 . $5,249,634 00 







1841 . 3,226,441 57 1846.. ‘ 4.872.470 16 
1842... 2,780,286 O04 1847. DTU saieesnieedsia 5,448,361 83 
1843.... 2.491.019 92 1S48.. Bi ictsnceesncadil 4,908,827 22 
is44 5,954,945 14 1849......000.05 5,031,904 62 








Total duties for tem years,..........cccccseseesenes Shvacgack Sbsacusconnapeautnqeesanese’ $43,400,906 62 


{ Boston Travel r. 






3. COFFEE. 
The recent very large advance in this article of consumption, lends unwonted 


interest to statistical “sti itements in reference to it, and we therefore insert the 
following circular of Messrs. Campbell, Arnott & Co., of Liverpool : 










COMPARATIVE VIEWS OF PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COFFEE, 
1832. 1838, 1843. 1848. 
Pes BNE vocerkbcpececcconccedovecccsascenaccnchescenane ‘enetecenell 3.000 50,000 84.000 = 125,000 


Java and Sumatra, 44,000 70,000 60,000 
22.000 22.000 10,000 
















Schteledadantinusetsbaddhsncrcvacnitinssesactes 

Porto Rico, Laguayra and Costa Rica, o 10,000 11,000 15.000 
Re aca daans lative cen cidbidesdacharvtvwesiedsqusssecesccseetits 20.000 17.000 18,000 15.000 
British West Indies and Ceylon,,........ 2 9.860 3.500 17,000 
pi EE Ea ee ee eT eae 2, 1.500 1,500 1,000 
French East and W est Indies,.......... scacunnatcanoauragie % 5,000 4.000 4,000 3,000 
By BIg BGighn secs ta ccccsiesdssakcsvscesoccenccces amr e tet Ns 5,000 3,000 3,000 2,000 
















134,700 =161.300 222.000 248,000 
Deduct consumption of the United States,..............22,000 40,000 55,000 70,000 


















Balames f0F BurOpes. occ. scoccevecoceccscvccss cccccessoveee «112,700 123,500 167,000 178,000 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION, 



























117,000 185.000 





141,400 





165,000 











Stock on 30th of December,.............cccecssecesscseseees 2,f 42,300 79,300 71,400 








Per ra tenet 





IMPORTS AND STOCKS OF COFFEE ON THE CONTINENT, SEPTEMBER 30. 














-———Imports—— - Stocks ~ 
1848. 1849. 1848. 1849. 
ii csnicidadiianeasesepesasanen nincaiieniienditondicansaee 47,610 21.230 9.250 





11,610 6,640 3,350 







Antwerp,........ yer m' 

DR iilicauichadiccestadsacianresntcebsesbudes 31.18 27,100 9,760 S800 
BERTIER) scscdectcsasecss 7.7% 9: 380 2,250 1,750 
Bremen,.... 5 5,000 800 180 
Trieste,... ./ 10,180 4,500 4,400 
Genoa,...... -« 2,50 2.750 580 150 






830 200 50 













Tee ctisacccosets peaapeintediowieese sinptieedantunstivainsed 110,260 115,350 45,860 27,910 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION—1849, 






Great Britain, tons....... 
Holland and Belgium,.. 





15,600 | Mediteranean countries,...........ccce0eeceee 17,900 














PUNO arse stesdistentigectincuvvecs 15, | 8 mmark,........ ste 
German Customs Union, 41,500 | Spain and Portugal,.......-..c0.ccssseecseeeeees 
t Other German countries not included Cape of Good Hope,.... 
















in the Union, and Austria,...................244 i008 | United States of Americ: 
i ee meee 6,700 | 
Total consumption, tons,..... Nebiedbubab eden scsdiocesnidsvebeishuseessdbensastecebbrinntaansmebviumaiisbakanel 257 






BERAO, POU in inci sccntesesccsivisiescssvesecosseces Seesevesboccesseoss sveseocecescsconsscese steer seeeeeeeeeesd OSU0 
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ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, EXPORTABLE—1850. 







Beazils (1,200 bags of 1€0 fhe.)................. 85,700 Costa Rica (exports this year 2,200)......... 3,€60 
Java and Sumatra (580,000 piculs of 150 | Porto Rico (official returns 1847 16,- 

DO cticdtuticeincsbbctcccinciocs Bon cccscncdsnc gcse | GUND) adoscencauasceahes caphsivasocenoossodeSesnessterass 6.700 
UI Nildi 1k ton dibecslokssankocbcnapeiciasinatenasenshs Beet Cia ven rnncscnvi genes can cassiccentoacbirbiniabsicieges GyDO0 
Mocha and Madras (exports to Europe 12,- SOMITE cvace cress cshanagssonsesaceadsonbaresnes 1,300 

WOO DAYS), 00. 0e0ceeceeresceeerccecssecsscecsesereees 1,100 | Ceylon (this year 16,500),...........ccecsesesees 18,700 
Dutch West Indies,......... ce, PE 8 abe IND, cxsnsscinpansrndp qnosmoosesteteoptigesise 12,500 
Pi rcalink Mehdahals cas. onc ccamscenscareiacnscencasdgaee a 

ey CI oranda cain ines siscenkgen cdencsdnigadodaccsbeinhedbassesscossenaisempbtqeetiannecen 184,940 


—_—_.. 


Is ocapecivancscanmpontcongenaccdsesnninamad eddendiiticntsnqnadeactameiaiimdadierdsithenmaniati aaa DOG 


It is now a matter of certainty that the production of Java this year does not 
exceed 500,000 piculs, against 781,000 and 1,037,000 in 1248 and 1847, respect- 
ively. and 1,039,000, the average of the seven preceding years; and this pro- 
gressive decline is aseribable, not merely to the badness of the two past seasons, 
but to the wearing out of the old trees and the non-planting of new ones, which 
the continuous heavy losses on cultivation have, of late years, completely 
discouraged. 

The last mail from Brazil also most fully confirms the previous estimated de- 
“-iency in the production of that most important source of supply, and it may 
now be safely assumed that the total yield will not exceed 1,200,000 bags, against 
1,040,000 and 1,780,006 in 1848 and 1847. 

in the principal European entreports, including Great Britain, there were, on 
the 3lst October, 45,260 tons, against 67,200 at the same period in 1848, and 
these small stocks will be yet further diminished by the ial of the year. 
Liverpool, Dec. 14th, 1849. 





4. INTERESTING FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL STATISTICS. — 
COMPARATIVE AMOUNTS OF PRODUCE AT NEW YORK AND NEW 
ORLEANS, &c. 

The following statement exhibits the total amount of specie in the cities of 
London, New York, Boston, Baltimore and New Orleans, in 1849 and 1850. 
The amounts at Boston and New York include those in the government, as well 
as the bank vaults. In London the market is larger than ever before—being 
within a fraction of £17,000,000 sterling, with exchanges still in favor of Eng- 
land, and interest at a very low rate. The direct effect of this continued abun- 
dance of money has been, not only low interest, but a marked rise in almost all 
descriptions of produce in Great Britain; and, as a consequence of this season 
of the year, wd see are in favor of the United States: 


1849. ° 1850. Increase. 
PMR ag cicpens sasecacesnentsbeasebimstorisinsesstipheassiens $72,617,950 84,817.50 12,199,100 
OO Wi ictidinistaccicnincyanseccscsiedasapecncetioninn 7.213.060 ° 10,565,000 3.362.000 
PIE g dantstinniocinangeccsnnctantpeccsteitassccsiinasecnce 2,652,945 3,797,213 844.208 
ND icotidnetsniicbiasccupottnes@Vbcenteescscesdscsenes L781,911 2,113,758 831,847 
RO RRO csccnccs sccccsseccncesstecssstoccotcccesaecces 6,192,376 7,590,605 398,229 








WD ncncsticnccccrignctcnnseccccrsibd dgessoeses Ueccsoned $90,758,182 





108.883,626 18,125,444 

The above is gathered from the intelligent commercial correspondent of the 
Washington Union, who also gives the annexed statement of the value of pro- 
duce which came to tide water on the Hudson, via the New York canals, as 
compared with that which arrived at New Orleans, via the Mississippi, as 
follows : 


1846. 1847. 1848. 1849. 
eR ies ccctecnctncentaveensviiintd $31,105,256 73,092,414 50,883,907 61,745,219 
ew QrsCOAyccccsccsvecoenssercsbens 77,193,464 90,033,256 79,779,151 &1,939,692 











DR peices sccssevcsenocoscacons $128,298,72 163,125,670 120,663,053 133,734,911 


The increase here is in favor of the Crescent City. While the fifty-one mil- 
lions which reaches New York pays $2,000,000 tolls, that which goes down the 
Mississippi is exempted from such a tax. The tolls of the works on the West: 
ern States are not yet all returned. Those on the Ohio canals, at Cleveland, 
and of the Illinois canal, are as follows: 





1848, 1849. Increase. 
Cleveland, ...cccrccces cocesesescccccccccssesesssccccasocccouces $80,410 25 88,541 50 8.031 25 
Tilimois Camail,............ccccccccccscscscccccsseccescvesesess 37,890 $7 183,849 29 30,758 42 
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The value of some of the leading farm products, delivered at New Orleans and 
on the Hudson, is as follows: 
Total value of produce delivered at New Orleans and on the Hudson, and exported from the 
United States in 1849. 
New Orleans. Hudson. Total. Exports from U. 8. 
$23,311,709 31,150,300 54,462,009 35,215,177 
From this it appears that a quantity, equal to three-fifths of all that passes 
from the Western States to the seaboard, finds a market out of th: « untry, and 
according to the extent of that foreign demand is the value of produce transport- 
ed through the internal avenues increased. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1. COTTON. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE SUPPLY, STOCK AND DEMAND OF COTTON; CONSUMPTION GAINS 
UPON PRODUCTION; BRITISH AND FRENCH COTTON TRADE FOR TEN YEARS. 
[ We take the following from the able foreign circular of Haywood & McViccar.—Ep. } 

Svuprosine that the spinners at present hold the same quantity as at the close 
of 1848, the consumption of the kingdom will be found to have increased in 
1849, on the whole, 51,500 bales, or 1,560 bales weekly. This consumption ex- 
ceeds that of the previous year by 7,000 bales weekly. Comment on such facts 
would be superfluous. They indicate so unequivocally a marked amendment 
in trade, and exhibit such energy and resources in the manufacturing powers of 
this country, as must be most encouraging to those who, looking to the preceding 
depression, feared that our once boasted superiority was abeut to cease, and our 
prosperity to decline, before the difficulties with which we were threatened, and 
the increased instability and insecurity of all that surrounded us. 

The real stocks on hand as declared authentically this day are less in accord- 
ance than usual with the ordinary weekly reports, but the operations of the 
year have been so unparalleled as to render exactitude a matter of great difficul- 
ty. The difference dées not, however, interfere with our general reasoning, nor 
will its bearing upon the future be looked upon as important, especially if the 
estimatesof crop received this day by the packet of the 19th instant, which are 
very*considerably below 2,300,000 bales, be found to be near the truth. If the 
stock here be larger than anticipated by 80,000 bales, it is probable that the 
supply in the spinners’ hands is so much the less, so that whether the cotton be 
here or in the interior, the result must ultimately be the same. 

Having thus referred to the past, it seems not unnatural to cast a glance to- 
ward the future, and to survey the prospect before us. And here the first ob- 


ject which excites our regard is the extent of supply. After the enormous error 


in the estimates of 1848-9, it may be deemed by some to be almost absurd to 
place any reliance in the now current predictions as to 1849-50. and yet it can- 
not be denied, that there are circumstances connected with the late calculations, 
which may tend to account for the fallacious estimate of the one year, and also 
to justify the faith reposed in more accurate assumptions for the coming one. 
The growth of 1848-9 is by many, and with sufficient reason, asserted not to 
have exceeded 2,500,000 bales, but from the low rates which were current in the 
preceding year, it is almost spook gooweng that 200,000 bales of the antecedent 
crops remained in the interior, and were thus added to, and computed in, the 
growth of last year. At the present time, the testimony is most unanimous, 
that no old cotton remains on ad in the States, so that, not doubting early de- 
cisive injury to have been done to the reg and still assuming the growth to be 
2;300,000 bales, we can hardly be much deceived, for had the season not been 
most favorable for picking, even 2,100,000 bales would have, as was at one 
time imagined, perhaps proved near the truth. The frosts of April have never 
been denied. he Tuite up and replanting of the land, exposed the erop 
to many casualties. Deluges of rain afterward were said to have caused the 
plant to run too much into sap, and succeeding drought caused the same plant 
prematurely to shed its forms, Bollworm, caterpillar and armyworm, are all 
stated to have been severely at work, and granting that something may be ex- 
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aggerated, and that the unusual fineness of the season referred to has remedied 
some of the evil, it is not surely in the nature of things that it has corrected all. 
If then, a crop of 2,300,000 bales be judged to be the maximum, how is this to 
be distributed ? The United States require 520,000 bales, France and the Conti- 
nent, where the stocks are moderate, 700,000 bales, making 1,220,000 bales: so 
that there only remains for Great Britain, exclusive of what may be received of 
the crop of 1850-51, 1,080,000 bales, or 457,900 bales less than have been taken 
of the crop of 1848-9. Are the augmented prices, it may besasked, which now 
are current, a fair equivalent for such a deficiency; or is the advance already so 
en as to equalize the consumption and supply, by so reducing the one and 
xy augmenting the other, through increased imports from India and elsewhere, 
as to compensate, at the present rates, for the curtailed production in the States? 
These are the inquiries which arise. The reply is at present diffieult. We may 
speculate upon the result, but must wait for time to bade. 

During the course of the past year, the change in the value of money is a 
phenomenon not} to be lightly passed over. The quantity of specie in the bank 
of England is now seventeen millions, and the position of the bank is stronger 
than at any time since the passing of the act of 1844, the rate of interest at that 
establishment being now 215 per cent. What a contrast between this time and 
the month of October, 1847, when the specie in the bank coffers was reduced to 
eight millions, and the rate of interest there was eight per cent., whilst out of 
the bank the best paper was, until the government agreed to suspend the opera- 
tion of the law, hardly convertible at any rate of interest, however extravagant ! 
All this suggests new matter of argument, for though it appears yet too early to 
suppose, that the increased supply of gold from countries recently opened to 
us, will be to such an extent as to interfere with the value of the precious metals, 
and so increase the price of commodities, yet the idea is not without many sup- 

rters. The reduction of the rate of interest has not vet acted, it must be con- 
ceded, materially upon the price of merchandise, hardly anything but consuls 
having been improved by it; and this has disappointed the expectation of many 
who always fancy that an abundance of money is at once displayed by a rise in 
the value of produce, and that cotton, as the most important of all articles, is the 
one ever most certain of enhancement. It was instantly presumed, that as inter- 
est fell cotton must rise. But this is perhaps one of the many errors of san- 
guine holders. The abundance of money does not, immediately, cause prices to 
rise, nor does its cheapness alone induce parties to operate, unless there is some 
other cogent and more efficient stimulus. Although scarcity and dearness of 
money will check a and cause all articles to fall, abundance and 
cheapness, on the other hand, have not always the opposite effect. The further 
rise In cotton, anticipated upon the reduction of the interest by the bank, has 
been hitherto prevented by other antagonist motives, the chief of which has been 
the extent of the arrivals into the ports of America, which now reach 648,000 
bales, against 600,100 bales at the same time last year, and which has led to the 
belief before stated in a larger crop than was at first announced. But this fact 
of so called large receipts, when duty weighed, is not of the consequence possi- 
bly which at first appears. Sales making in the ports at high prices, or 100 per 
cent. dearer than last year, good roads, high waters, the whole available 8 sa 
of planters employed in picking, and this over a reduced surface, from the cause 
hefore referred to, are assuredly sufficient grounds to explain the extent of re- 
ceipts, and which, looking to all the appliances, are in reality not large, but, on 
the contrary are looked upon as affording additional testimony that the cotton 
was not there to pick, as otherwise, under the existing inducements, it is sub- 
mitted the receipts must have been at least equal to those of 1848, instead of be- 
ing, as they are, 131,000 bales less. The picking season, if it have been pro- 
longed by the finer weather, has still been a short one, for it commenced a month 
later than usual; so that, taking it from its beginning to its cessation, it will be 
found to be below the average. The fields are now stated to be entirely elear. 

The great question to be resolved, is, to what extent the consuming nations 
of the globe—the export of cotton fabrics to all countries having exceeded, in 
eleven months of 1°49, not only those of the corresponding peried of last year, 
but also those of 1847, and even of 1846—are stocked with manufactures, and 
how far they would be compelled to purchase at the advanced rates. For the 
exports of goods, as we have witnessed, are not a complete criterion of the real 
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od 

consumption. The year 1847 proved too palpably and painfully, not to be mis- 
taken, that there might be such stocks of manufactured goods accumulated both 
at home and abroad, during a long period of low prices, as under the establish- 
ment of higher rates would lead to a comparative suspension of trade, and sub- 
sequently reduce the general consumption of cotton to such a degree as, for a 
time, to make even the prevailing estimates of this crop sufficiently large for the 
wants of the community. In 1847, however, we had a momentary dearth of the 
greatest intensity, and now, it may be said, we have a momentary plethory. 
Failures of the most unexpected kind then destroyed all confidence, and misery 
had only just ceased to reign amongst the people. To-day everything is the reverse 
of this. Still the facts always are before us, that high prices lead to low ones, 
and that consumption, at certain rates, becomes paralyzed, until very low prices 
again conduce to the resumption of working full and increased time. 

In conclusion, then, fruitful as former years have been, in experiences and in 
results differing from anticipations,.and open as the past has ever been to vicis- 
situde, yet this year may perhaps be considered the most remarkable on record. 
With an American crop larger than yet known, even supposing we are correct 
in stating it to have been only 2,500,000 bales, it has exceeded the average of the 
five preceding years by nearly 400,000 bales. Prices are now higher than they 
were at the oa of 1847 by 134d. per pound, when the crop proved to be only 
1,778,000 bales, and higher by 214d. per pound, than at this date in 1848. The 
main causes of the successful issue of the present year, is to be found in the 
reduced stocks in foreign markets, such a vacuum having been there created, by 
the limited transactions of 1847, as afterward necessitated large exports, and to 
which the low quotations of cotton, for many months of this and the last year, 
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greatly contributed. The result also has been much aided by the re-establish- 
ment of order throughout Europe, and the overthrow of revolutionary princi- 
ples. Whilst anarchy samaned every country, credit naturally disappeared, 
and contraction, not extension, was the aim of every commercial man. It was 
only when there seemed something like a return to sounder views, and when 
more rational ideas had displaced wild and visionary theories, that trade resum- 
ed its wonted activity, and confidence revived. The lesson has been severe: 
it is to be hoped it will not have been offered in vain. 

Thus will the past long be referred to by all as an epoch of the greatest inter- 
est; but though, as a beacon, it may be desirable to keep in view the portentous 
times of 1847-8, and the calamities which ensued, yet it should not be forgotten, 
the events which then occurred were so entirely out of the ordinary course of 
trade, that we ought not to rely upon them too exclusively as a legitimate guide 
for the future. In doing so, commercial energy might become cramped by over- 
caution, and opportunities allowed to escape which lead to fortune. The com- 
mercial shock of those periods were so exceptional, and the low prices which 
then were current were so out of ordinary calculations, that they cannot reasona- 
bly be expected again to recur. They were the result of extrinsic and not in- 
trinsic causes, for whilst the increase in the growth of cotton is supposed to be 
only about three per cent. annually, the consumption is allowed to have attained 
a much higher ratio. And hence we may reasonably infer, looking to the con- 
solidation of order on the continent, and to the supply of cotton to be expected, not 
only that the present quotations for this article are moderate, but that unless we 
are grossly deceived in the estimates of the crop from the United States and other 
countries, our present prices are based upon a firm and solid foundation, and 
that the coming year is, from the general aspect of the commercial and political 
world, likely to be one of individual and general prosperity. 
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STATEMENT OF IMPORT OF COTTON INTO GREAT BRITAIN, DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS. 








N. Orns, Dema- West 
Atlantic Mobile, Total Brazil. rara, Indies, Egyp, East Grand 
States. &. U. States. Berbice. de. Indies. total, 
Liverpool,......499,250 883,777 1,383,027 163,768 _...... 7,713 71,251 =106,967 1,732,727 
RD cuchs. savstshen. s scgisess WE | esssatens — “<pante DOP” descent 46,700 51,400 
Bristol & Hullj..ccc0803  scesveces BABOS — dekncecs: §— tatecs: | cannes cements 15,400 30,300 
GRR RIW, 00. s00sngiasen » . eebenene PEE. tscttcese — enenee 500 =—-:1,4900 =: 13,100 91,000 























Total, 1849,....499,250 883,777 1,477,727 163,768 _...... 9114 72,651 182.167 1,905,427 





1848,....451,009 673,183 1,375,375 100,201 _...... 7,889 29,010 227,512 1,739,997 
1847,....274,217 556,489 874,087 110,229 ...... 4.986 20,729 222,766 1,252,797 





1846,....245,273 686,823 990,996 84,178 ...... 2,998 60,631 155,140 1,855,731 
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1845,....495,672 881,222 1,499,594 110.176 _...... 8,814 82,007 230,761 1,656,905 
1844,....493,697 735,776 1,229,47¢ 112,228... 17,410 67,083 181,992 1,743,418 


1843,....459,110 907,461 1,396,577 98,726 114 19,509 46,506 255,129 1,397,668 
1842,....346,057 672,671 1,018,728 85,655 135 19,776 18,245 274,984 1,342,528 
1841,....277,214 624.978 902,192 90.637 205 34.366 40.054 216.495  1,€07,911 
1540,....434,642 810,265 1,245,007 83,991 517 :24,789 37,112 131,731 1,112.165 


EXPORT AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN GREAT BRITAIN, FOR FOUR YEARS. 


EXPORT. CONSUMPTION. 


Liver- Lon- Other - 
pool. don. porte. Total. 1848. 1847. 1846. 1849. 1848. 1847. 1846. 


American... 1283776 1189500 867516 1280396 
Brazil......... 117520 73788. 62316 106496 
W. India,... } 184100 62600 3600 254200 189€00 221800 194200 9724 7800 7072 15600 
Egyptian, ... 50388 7700 51688 69576 
E. India,..... ) 126984 154804 166288 113828 





184100 62600 3600 254200 189600 221800 194200 1588392 1463592 1157880 1585896 


STATEMENT OF STOCK OF COTTON, AT THE CLOSE OF THE LAST SIX YEARS. 











Liver- Lon- Other TOTAL IN THE KINGDOM. 
DESCRIPTIONS. pool. don. ports. r A ~ 
1849. 1849. 1849. 1849. 1848. 1847. 1846. 1845. 1844. 
Sea Island, ......... 5,000 SOU stcheeash,  ectthense . wtasseese 
Stained do., ......... 500 700 §=©62,100 180,800 145,821 
Up ows Stasi darecnni 654 1,200 36,700 316,400 273,800 50,700  ..cecec..  ceseeceee — ceeeeeere 
Mobile & Alabama, 51.400 
New Orleans, "vues 156,200 181,200 240,300 512,300 396,041 
Pernambuco, &c.,... 29,800 14,900 . 5,900 16,800 26.931 
Bahia & Maceio, ... 27.000 P | WR csisedece 95,200 68,700 17,000 4,600 11,800 11,810 
Maranham, ’ 27,400 13,200 23,700 23,890 
PIII: ctiteiacoctptndicniscs  cencoacse hasdehee > eitetabhd >-septetsene: Siemniiiee. aaibibdiiln..-ecemmne Ah allpeines 
Egyptian, + Spee 2.700 38.000 16,800 26,100 57,400 67,900 41.383 
Surat & Madiras...... 57.800 37,900 12,100 107.800 137,200 125,100 156,800 240,400 225.517 
Other descriptions, 1,500 GED * scviaichs 2,000 2,600 2,200 5,500 6.700 14,533 
OGM, acaccasccces 468,100 39,800 51,500 559,400 498,600 451,900 545,800 1,060,400 895,927 


LIVERPOOL COTTON STATEMENT. 





a PUES, MON iris. icticséc cn tdintd det ttbadidtlasstdlnsthocbiedeinesdbicsices euabess sustnieed bales, 393,300 
PORN ONE BONG shitisseics dnanttnndachesssmecstesgaiscditieasidése setnnsebebadsenst cascentacceebesnctiaecisnewsentpied 1, “ 700 
i ecutive nda ha dintna ideasndatinih nncidoeniiibaineddeatecas beadimneantidaeniaaanaam ® 9.500 
SE SUED MIEN us dhcoShsedscantacanhingindibaicoadshansevaiecesonsedbanceneeckessanoaeeutianntbaaiamelitoreniiee 1.000 
2,136,500 
Total quantity sold in 1849, as per weekly returns,...............:eccessesseeseeeesees 2,542,900 
Deduct proportion sold to speculators for re-sale, ..........c0-ceccsesccesesensseceseees 874, 
1,668,400 
ES ROUT, DOO iisiecscinicicniesieneininstichecacsncenniiht alecueeibiattacnisiihtatin 468,100 
Taken for consumption and export in 1849,..................000 pabhcadhaeadel 1,668,400, or 32,084 per week. 
{ In 1848—1,542,800, or 29,669 bales per week. ] 
— SUID Gy COTS assiee i cscicics sc dsccctscsoceanscsadlick 176,800 ) 
Gs mab UG edi ttiientnaedlinicionss-ncadtndciane 7,200f 184,000 
Se SE MII i sntisis 05d tna dndecedannncctaincdeehstinapatbsonnntacamdceon: 1,484,400, or 28,546 per week. 
Taken for the Glasgow market, Jl 
Taken for consumption in England, ................-cccccsccsccessecesedeccceees 1,467,300, or 28,217 per week. 
ft I dee thereneacenvinhuspndindilemsdnbisesiurabbindsdenebeintiecshinteinisions ++++-1,377,900 or 26,498. 
LONDON COTTON STATEMENT. 
RT BOE RY; BONY ciscapedlacn dikind Seinacstiticccttasiisistnietarssimdct tn: did Hees bales 57,£00 
Fae, Te BRED) inccessoreccccsnenstncwinneoes epsnccceracecresercocoscsessvecesoseresconescesgoocsapeseesddiseoconcaes 51,400 
109,200 
SR, DOR I ON, scsidcidensisetsennscncbedibindésdedeReaamiecbhens sonmcdbepliaaseaaend 39,800 
Senin CO RIee NII, 5, schcciccssnssicnscesdiitnaitpapivheiadtcrmnctnesshouibnlieneediieel 62,600 105,400 
Do. IIDNIIES  ncdasedcccndhnenbasediehenenainanindibietcbibeniind teienascnscn etki ie 1,000 
Taken for consumption in England, .................ccsssecscessseceereceees saddapesecdegonaccsabecteosese 5,800 
or 112 bags per week. ? 
CBee BB je cccesecduccsnscccnce 14,400 or 277 bags per week. } 
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BRISTOL AND HULL COTTON STATEMENT. 








RN RORY 5, RI asin aan eesennsecccvecsscccesiensapesensesces cncinesnepsonnpebasdesianncel cevseee 2.500) 90 cag 
Import in 1849,.........00-sceeeees aeeenanae 30.500 5 “, 
Ry BE POINT, MOO orpcenic ses scsccesceccsccensenesscscbdedhcsereeses 7,000) 16 cop 
Exported to the continent,...........-:csssseeseeeee oqgness aceancadosnbuecescetéiibe vieceMedessiesss 3,800 5 ’ 
Taken for consumption in’ England,..................ccccccececossssccssccscscccecs iiednnaas Pe YS ae ees 22,000 
or 421 bags per week. 
[In 1848,......... seceeeeeeeeel 6,700, Or 321 bags per week.] 


STATEMENT OF COTTON IN SCOTLAND. 
A I, ED caithirean vi cdvebtniegnennsideceesidhiids weastuitesbavabebbsenvboabbesondcioabians dccnnvnoriti 44,900 
















Import im 1849,.......ccceeceseeeeee 91,100 

Do. from Liverpool,........ 17,100 
153,100 

SN PRINT iin nna nts nssnnnnkanncnpesebianiebionmiehs die susan unpebieusilegeiqubeiasedbactan 

Export to Liverpool,... sprees esos 56,800 

Bs EE Ui csr anirene snociad gaabaseanensiogtnaduntedaabeanas Ceharetassunasebongepatiieneade’ 

Taken for consumption in Scotland,.............cc.cscecececsceseesseesseees edeiabablevivhateskiosinedens ee 96,300 


or 1,852 bags per week. 
[Im 1848.........0+++++--95,709, or 1,540 per week. |} 


STATEMENT OF IMPORTS, DELIVERIES AND STOCKS OF COTTON, AT HAVRE, FOR 10 years. 


YEARS STOCKS Ist JANUARY. IMPORTS. DELIVERIES. STOCKS 31st DEC’R. 
pee: U. States. All kinds. WU. States. All kinds. U. States. All ieinds. WU. States. All hinds. 
1849, Bales,...  .....< 19919 356451 SEQT9B == ves cee 351072 33706 BS045 
BEODS icsecsinend - aandes 47613 231517 fo 254102 17339 19919 






1847, ..... «» 354300 45500 212041 245559 226817 261359 25800 33000 
1846, ..... 50000 51300 314084 325579 3840084 850879 24900 25000 
1845, ..... 48300 53000 320927 8230592 319227 B82292 50000 51300 
1844, ..... +. 88200 166000 266515 279095 806415 326095 45300 53000 
1843, ..... « 101400 110000 203327 825297 330873 91555 108373 
1842, ..... «- 84000 90000 3841516 369197 349197 101400 110000 
By cccdtreapes . 75000 §0000 341463 257383 oe 347383 £4000 90000 
TSAO, ...00000. -. 48400 57000 362045 375643 335445 352643 75000 80000 


2. MULES. 


It has been shown, conclusively, that the most economical brute force that can 
be employed on the farm, is that of mules. In the southwest they are extensive- 
ly used. That they might be so, with a good saving above the cost of horses, 
in the north-west, scarcely admits of a doubt. Some of the reasons for this opin- 
ion are set forth in an article from the Pittsburg Saturday Visitor. 

I have, of late, been looking a little into the history and physical economy of 
mules, and am satisfied that my brother farmers, like myself, have been living 
under a cloud of ignorance and prejudice in regard to these useful animals. I 
feel disposed, therefore, to do what I can to change the opinions and _ practice 
that have so long prevailed. 

The mule is a hybred, whose sire is a jackass and whose dam is a mare. It 
might be supposed that the offspring whose sire was a horse, and whose dam 
Was a jennet, would be a mule aon But this is not the fact. The mule derives 
from the dam his nervous system and his bottom, in sportsmen’s language. But 
the hinney, as the other animal is called, takes the short ears and bushy tail of 
the horse, and is altogether unlike and inferior to the mule in other respects. 
The use of. mules dates very far back in history. They were used in the days 
of Absalom, and have always been properly esteemed by those who understood 
their value. The ancients did not piss ms the horse for any poe husband- 
ry. The ox and the ass were the chief reliance in performing all kinds of drud- 
gery, as is apparent from the allusions of the scriptures being to these animals, 
and not to the horse. But the feudal system in Europe changed the customs of 
society in this respect, as well as many others. The numerous retainers of the 
feudal lords, who held their lands by the tenure of performing knight’s service, 
were required to keep horses, and gradually conpled these animals to support 
themselves by serving at the plow or wagon. -From the establishment of the 
feudal system, the chief trade of the world has been war, and, next to poor, de- 
luded and sinful man himself, there is no animal that likes martial glory so much 
as the horse. Agriculture, therefore, both in Europe and this country, has every- 
where embraced the breeding of horses adapted to the various uses in war. 

. . * * * + * * * 
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1, Mules, on a general average, live more than twice as long as horses. They 
are fit for service from three years old to thirty. At twelve, a horse has seen 
his best days, and is going down hill; but a mule, at that age has searcely ris- 
en out of his colthood, and goes on improving till he is twenty. Instances are 
recorded of mules living sixty and seventy years, but these are exceptions. The 
general rule is that they average thirty. 

2. Mules are never exposed to disease as horses are. I have spent consider- 
able time in studying the diseases of horses, from ring bone up to pole evil. 
But who ever heard of a ring boned, spavined mule? Immense sums of money 
are annually lost in the premature death of high-priced horses, by accident and 
disease. The omnibus lines, in the city of New York, have not been able to sus- 
tain their losses, and they are beginning to use mules as less liable, by far, even 
to a as well as disease. This results from the next consideration, which 
is, that— 

3. Mules have organs of vision and hearing far superior to those of the horse. 
Hence they seldom shear, and frighten, and run off. A horse frightens because 
he imagines he sees something frightful ; but the mule, having superior discern- 
ment, both by the eye and ear, understands everything he meets, and, therefore, 
is safe. Forgthe same reason he is sure footed, and, hence, more valuable in 
mountainous¥egions and on dangerous roads. I doubt whether on the Alpine 
paths a mule ever fell from a misstep. He may have been deceived in the firm- 
ness of the spot where he set his foot, but not in the propriety of the choice, all 
 * considered. 

. The mule is much more hardy than the horse. A pair of these animals, 
owned by a neighbor of mine, although small in size, will plow more land in 
one week than four horses. In light harness, or under the saddle, in hauling 
iron ore, or on the turnpike before a Conestoga wagon, one mule to a life time 
will kill seven horses. Their faculty of endurance is almost incredible. 

5. Another very important fact is, that in the matter of food, a mule will live 
and thrive on less than one-half it takes to keep ahorse. The horses of England, 
at this present time, are consuming grain which would save the lives of thou- 
sands of British subjects. A particular friend of mine who has just returned 
from a visit to Ireland, informed me a few days ago, that to the county of Antrim 
alone there were eight poor houses, containing from eight to nine hundred pau- 
pers each. Were the nobility disposed to substitute mules for horses, the grave 
might be cheated out of thousands of its victims who starve to death for want 
of the grain that horses consume. In our country, however, the saving of grain 
is no object. In a national point of view, the agricultural interest is so great, 
that the greater the demand for grain of all kinds, the better for the farmer. But 
yet, individual farmers, who are in debt, and whose land is not improved, would 
find it profitable, in the course of ten years, to have the labor of a full team, and 
save one-half and more of the food necessary to keep it up, as might be the case 
in substituting mules for horses. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


. 1. PLANKROADS. 


PLanKROADS are now the subject of such general discussion, that everything 
relating to them, whether relevant or not, is read with interest. I therefore ven- 
ture the following in their behalf, trusting for its favorable reception to the avid- 
ity with which the public mind seizes upon anything on the subject from which 
it even Aopes to gather new light. It is, in our own community at least, repeat- 
edly urged that plankroads, in whatever direction, cannot in the South prove 
profitable, for the reason, main/y, that the country is too sparsely populated; at 
the same time, the very parties who assume this as a fact, endeavor to persuade 
themselves and others, that a rat/road constructed over one of the particular 
routes, now prominently before our community as a plankroad route, would be 
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extremely remunerating ! The route referred to, is that hence to Talladega and 
Gadsden, on the Coosa. The consistency of these positions may be judged of 
by the arguments oF na in their behalf. It is held by these gentlemen in 
regard to plankroads: First, that the planks decay too rapidly in our climate. 
Secondly, that were they to embrace the entire patronage of the route, it would 
be insufficient to insure a remunerating stock; and again, that at seasons most 
favorable to common roads, plankroads would be avoided, and therefore that 
they would secure but a moderate portion of the travel, and as a consequence io 
all this, they would in a short time be abandoned by their stockholders as in- 
volving more outlay than profit ! as of the most prominent of these oppo- 
sitionists (a gentleman of no inconsiderable influence), let us estimate the prob- 
able returns of a plankroad between this point and Talladega—and we give the 
estimate according to his own figures as follows : 

Cost of road eighty-five miles, at $2,000 per mile,....... © sseeeedeees Soken am «+ «$170,000 

Annual expenses of toll gates,.......++.+- eescoeesece evcccecce oe eee $4,000 

Amount to be annually appropriated as a sinking fund, with which, at 

the expiration of seven years, to replank the road,.......+-+++++.++ 8,000 


Other contingent charges,...... eceeccccs ee ceececeeccees cesceecs +--+ 3,000 or $15,000 
Which, added to the interest at eight per cent. on cost of road, or...... 13,600 


makes an aggregate of $28,600 as the necessary gross receipt to cover the items 
requisite to constitute it an interest paying stock. To favor this €alculation as 
far as may be, we will extend the amount to $30,000, and from the following it 
will be seen how moderate a daily travel will realize this sum: 


Stage coaches both ways, reckoning one each way as competent to the 
CRP ide ned coc dccccccescecccesece OCS ceccces ciccech csbseeense Ot 
Eight loaded wagons each WAY,.... cseccsescceccccecceccoesesscevecedl 82 

Hight vehicies of all other descriptions each way, including carriages, 
buggies, sulkies, &¢.,.......--eeee0+ pSenocese Soned eae ectebopocesiwe 27 93 
Five horsemen each way,.....c.ccceccccccccvesccesccesscvsesecseses SOU 





And We HOVE). . ccc cccccvccccccccseccccccscecscccccccccccss cose GGe So per diem or 





$30,000 per annum. 


This estimate, it will be observed, would place the wagons going or coming, 
an average distance apart of 10!3 miles, other vehicles 104g half-miles, and 
horsemen seventeen miles apart. Certainly, to appearance at least, a very scat- 
tering travel. 

Now I would with due deference inquire of these plankroad opponents, 
whether, in all candor, they do not regard the estimate as being far ort even 
of the pr: sent travel over the common road between the two points? and if it 
would not be incomparably greater over a plankroad ? It certainly would be 
difficult to anticipate the increase, when it is considered, that with the facil- 
ity afforded by a plankroad, from xo quarter could entire north Alabama be sup- 
plied with groceries so advantageously as from Mobile and New Orleans by this 
roule! It will also be borne in mind that the time is near at hand, when a plank 
or a railroad connection will be established between Griffin and West Point, and 
when this happens it becomes an indisputable fact that cotton may be conveyed, 

from Gadsden to Montgomery, and thence to the Atlintic, cheaper than by the 
route at present in use by the people of extreme north Alubama! and that via 
Rome, and down the Georgia State road, freights never can be carried in com- 
petition with a route which a plankroad from Gadsden to gre oconay 4 would 
establish through our city! This will be considered strange, doubtless, but it is 
not the less true. If then, produce may by this route be conveyed cheapest from 
upper Alabama éo the Atlantic, it will also be the most favorable route for dry 
goods and other merchandise, fiom the At/antic to upper Alabama. It may 
therefore be most reasonably anticipated, that a plankroad between this point 
and Gadsden must and will, of necessity, become a great thoroughfare for wag- 
ons loaded with groceries from Mobile and New Orleans for all ujjpir Alabama— 
and for dry goods and other requisites for the same quarter from the Atlant ’c 
6 ard! and for the reason that the route will present three prominent advantages 
to the cotton grower—ertraordinary inducements will exist to bring that staple 
and other products this way. One reason is, that if desired to be conveyed to 
the Atlantic, the route via Montgomery will be the cheapest. Again—arriving 
here, a chore of the Gulf or Atlantic markets is presented—and last (though not 
least) the planter can generally rely on securing sufficient hauling on his return, 
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either of groceries or of dry goods, to compensate for the expenses of the trip bot’ 
was. 

Thus regarded, it seems “ passing strange” that there should be among us 
these who are disposed to excite doubts as to the profits of the route—and if 
possible more singular even, that these very parties insist that a ratlroad over the 
sane roule would <a renumerate its stockholders! This glaring inconsist- 
ency naturally enough induces the conclusion that private inierest prompls the 
assumption, and I must think that they regard the eye miud more open to the 
influence of sophistry than they will find it. With a railroad, the decay of the 
timber superstructure is immaterially less than with a plankroad, and certainly 
the wear and tear of the iron rail is no inconsiderable item—for, allowing it to 
endure twenty years even, the loss on this score would be five per cent. per an- 
num. Again, the very large item of interest on the original cost of a railroad, 
the heavy expense of conducting it, of keeping its complicated and costly ma- 
chinery in order, aud of re-supplying the worn out portions, the outlay for fuel, 
the losses from accident, and the many other items of cost incident to railroads, 
not chargeable to plankroads, render it necessary thut th:y should have to sustain 
them at least seven fold the patronage requisite to the support of a plankroad. Now, 
with these existing facts, What consistency is there in the position thata railroad , 
will pay where it is insisted that a plankroad would be shendnaed't 

It kee been argued that on railroads freight may be conveyed more cheaply 
than on plankroads. I ask (and beg especial attention to the point) whether 
they a conveyed upon cur railroad upon terms as moderate as they may be ‘ 
hauled over plankroads? From a table of charges before me of the Montgome- a 
ry and West Poiut railroad, the freight upon a bale of cotton from Franklin to 3 
Montgomery, a distance of thirty-three miles, is sixty-five cents. On a plank- 
road, a wagon, properly adjusted, with four horses attached, can easily bring 
from that point to Montgomery twenty bales of cotton, ace »mplishing the distance 
in @ single day. A planter living at that distance, would then (in becoming 
his own carrier), by the use of perhaps an otherwise idle wagon and team, one 
day down and one day back, realize 10 59-100 dollars over and above the tolls Rs 
upon the road, admitting even that he woud secure no retura load; should he, é 
however, be fortunate enough to secure a return load, of six thousand pounds 
only (at the railroad rate of thirty-five cents each upon barrels), his compensa- 
tion would be double, or twenty-one dollars, for the eae of a wagon and team 
two days, or nearly three times as much as he would reqtire did he keep them 
tohire! This may be a very striking statement—but it is not the less true, and 
defies contradiction. 

Like all other monopoles, railroads require competition to induce them to mod- 
erate ¢harges; and this being an established principle, we in the South (for a 
long time at least to come) must reconcile ourselves to whatever schedule of 
charges they may think fil to mpes’, unless perchance it might happen, that com- 

tition from plankroads should excite their liberality! A point with regard to 
plankroads, dwelt upon with much emphasis is—that we don’t know how they 
will pay at the South. To this may be answered, we never can know until we 
havetried them! It is argued that the population is insufficient to sustain them. 
In answer to this I would sugges. that at the North, where it is admitted the 
population is more dense, z¢ 1s equally true that plankroads are returning the 
interest on their cost sev ral ¢ mes over, in cases too when directly in competition 
with a railroad, a canal or a turnpike, and in ove instance, w:th all trree. 

Now does the difference in the » mF of population preclude the hop: of their 
paying at the South, upon routes. not in opposition to either a turnpike, a rail- 
ruad or a canal, and with common roads, infinitely inferior to the same kind of 
northern roads? In Tennessee, where turnpikes are much in vogue, and where 
the habits of the people are not essentially at variance with ours, it does not ap- 

ar that common roads are traveled in preference to toll paying turnpikes; yet 
it is insisted, that the people of Alabama would be barbarous enough to avoid 
a road altogether superior to their turnpikes, giving preference to old roads infin- 
itely txferior to their common roads. Again, while we willingly concede that we 
are yet to be instructed as to the value of plankroad investments among us—it 
must, by the railroad advocates. be admitted, that we arejalready informed as to 
how the roads tvey favor have heretofore paid those in the South who engaged in 
their construction, The history of every railroad, either in Georgia, South Caro- 
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lina or Alabama (and the area might be extended), is that of great disaster or 
absolute ruin to their original stockholders! Zdere is not one that can claim t» be 
an except on. And yet all have been projected under feelings of quite as much 
confidence as to their returns, as could be any that might now be und riak ». 

Many of the original stockholders of the Georgia railroad sold at less than 
thirty dollars, shares that cost a hundred dollars. The Central, Monroe, South 
Carolina and Montgomery railroads, may be also said to have involved m much 
loss or in utter ruin, many of their original stockholders. Aud in a country 
where works of such magniiude «as railroads are constructed in anticipation of a 
necessity for them, or to create intercourse, rather than to respond to a demand 
from it, the origmal stockholders must suffer. It never has been, and never ean 
be otherwise! And whatever may be said of the profits which havaaccrued to 
subsequent stockholders, it is natural enough (to quote a remark made a few 
days since by a gentleman discussing the point) that “no man fancies going to 
jail to enable his successor to luxuriate in a palace!” Again: we have not the 
means With which to build railroads, and, had we, they might be far better em- 
ployed in establishing plankroad connections with several different points—ad- 
mitting that we should secure a portion only of the trade—than by building a 
railroad in any «ne direction, thai might insure the entire trade of such route. 
A railroad toward the North would not benefit our intercourse with the South, 
East or West, yet with the means that would be necessary to build it sixty miles 
in any given direction, we could establish plankroads, like distances, toward the 
north, south, east, west, north-east, north-west, south-east and south-west. 

Who. then, will or can hesitate in an opinion as to which would most benefit 
us—our means vested in a smgle railroad, whatever may be itsdirection,orin half a 
dozen or more plankroads in different directions—or with reference to the route 
between this and Talladega—if it be too thinly populated to insure to a plank- 
road a yearly receipt of $30,000, what must be the fate of a railroad, to sustain 
which would require seven times that sum, or more than $200,0001! 

In conclusion I would say, that while we protest against udue opposition, the 
subject is one which rmvites fair and impartial discussion. Jt does not fear it. 
The simple assertion, however, or naked prophecy of any one, whaterer may be 
his position, if unsustained by sound argument, should not be allowed to intlu- 
ence a question of such momentous importance to our eutire State, and particu- 
larly to Montgomery. The “ipse dixit”’ of no man should, or can determine it. 

J reserve, for future discussion, the project in view by certain plankroad op- 
ponents—that of connecting by railroad Talladega and “the West Point rail- 
road” (!) at Franklin !—and shall, I think, be able to furnish abundant testimo- 
ny that a railroad thus constructed, will prove «f incalculable detriment to the 
mnterests of our city. “Nous verrons.”’ Trusting to the generosity of yourselves 
and readers to excuse my prolixity, I am, dear sirs, 

Respectfully yours, 
Josern 8. Winter. 


2. ATTAKAPAS AND MISSISSIPPI RAILROAD. 


We learn from the last number of the Planter’s Banner, that a petition is in 
circulation in St. Mary’s parish, to be forwarded to the legislature immediately, 
praying for the grant of a right of way for “The Attakapas and Mississippi 
Railroad.” The plan proposed by the originators of the petition, is to establish 
a line of boats on the waters the other side of the railroad, passing from St. 
Martinsville down the Téche, entering grand Lake at the mouth of the Téche, 
thence to proceed ori the lake in a north-2asterly direction to the mouth of bayou 
Boute, thence up bayou Boute, thence through little bayou Sorrel to Grand river, 
and up Grand river to a point near the foot of lake Natchez, at the dividing line 
between the parishes of Ascension and Assumption. They propose running a 
railroad, from that point to the Mississippi, striking the river three or four miles 
above Donz!:tsonville. The distance from the mouth of bayou Téche to the 
Western ex’ rcmity of the proposed railroad, by way of the lakes and bayous, is 
about 49 m.!es—'n a direct line 22 miles—length of the proposed railroad 1214 
ae aac distance from the mouth of the Teche to the Mississippi, 524, 
miles. oa 

Another proposition has been made to’connect Old river and the Mississippi by 
a railroad termination at bayou Goula village, or near there. The length of this 
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road would be 9 miles ; but there would be a more difficult steamboat navigation 
than that connected with the other route, since a great portion of Grand lake 
would have to be passed, which will always be difficult and dangerous to steam- 
boats, and the bar at the entrance of bayou Pigeon, which it would be necessa- 
ry to pass, would be a serious obstacle. 

We have already made some remarks on the necessity of a more direct way of 
communication than now exists between the rich Attakapas and Opelousas re- 
gions and the city of New Orleans. The tedious route, now in use, impedes 
the prosperity of that section of the State, by raising enormously the costs of 
transportation. Thus, a vast amount of produce, which, by a direct route, 
might come to this city, is now shi pee from the port of Franklin, A railroad 
would supply the desideratum, pod yring to us an extensive commerce of Which 
we are now deprived. The Planter’s Banner thinks, and we coincide in its opin- 
ion, that an investment of $500,000 in a railroad from Attakapas to the city 
would raise the property west of the Mississippi, millions of dollars above its 
present value, besides being a great convenience to the people, and paying more 
than 12 per cent. on the capital invested, 
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{ We extract the two following papers from that able journal, the Cannelton “ Economist.”—Ep. | 


1. NORTHERN OPPOSITION TO SOUTHERN AND WESTERN MAN- 
UFACTURES. 


In the Economist of last week, we referred to the strong opposition which is 
evidently existing in the northern and eastern States against the growing manu- 
facturing interest of the South and West. We adverted to the studied silence 
which, with slight exceptions, has characterized the press of our eastern friends, < 
in relation to the important changes being sroweny in the pursuits of western ; 
and southern people. It is a source of considerable satisfaction to us, however, ; 
to be able to refer to some few eastern periodicals which have noticed in a becom- 
ing manner, within the last few months, the successful efforts of manufacturing 
industry in various parts of our common country, away from that northern see- 
tion which first entered into competition with the mother country, in the pro- 
duction of the works of artistic skill. 

The veteran and honest editor of that most excellent periodical, “ The Plough, 
the Loom and the Anvil,” has frequently brought the subject to public notice, 
not only in the recording of existing facts and enterprises, but in the exposition 
of the great principles of his economic creed, which practically seeks to bring 
together the producer and consumer, and who very clearly reads the prosperity 
of a community in the proximity of the plow to the loom and the anvil. 

Another periodical, conducted in a fearless and honest manner, and with an 
ability which has gained for it a most enviable reputation, whose editor gives 
faets because they are facts, and never suppresses for hire, has also, on several 
occasions, done ample justice to southern and western manufactures. We refer 
to the New York Dry Goods aegis We deem it but justice to these two jour- 
nals to thus publicly acknowledge the — of generous liberality by which this 
course has been characterized. With a large portion of their cotemporaries, it 
has been entirely different, and the unbiassed observer of the events which have 
already transpired, and which are now transpiring, cannot but trace a striking 
analogy between the spirit manifested by eastern manufacturers toward their 
brethren at the South and West, and the opposition which British manufacturers 
and British statesmen once manifested against the growth of the same branch 
of industry in New England. There is, however, this important difference. 
The New England manufacturer expresses a kind of pious hope that we may 
suceeed; although it comes in such a garb and ir so “ questionable a shape,” 
that it is with the greatest difficulty we are led to believe in the sincerity of the+ 
avowal; whereas, the British statesmen avowed openly and plainly their opposi- 
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fion. They declared at once that manufactures should be discouraged in the 
colonies; and afterward legislated to prevent their increase in the States. 

Chatham once said he “ weuld not have the Americans make a ‘hob nail,’” 
The veriest trifle which American ingenuity found means to construct, was re- 
garded with peculiar jealousy. Heavy duties were established, and excessive 
restrictions put upon commerce ; in short, everything which the ungenerous cu- 
pidity of British politicians, manufacturers and merchants, could devise to check 
the spirit of manufacturing in this country, was adopted. This was prior to the 
pert, wired of cotton, the growth of the United States, into England in 1791. 
From this time British capital, skill and industry, were, toa large extent, turned 
to the spinning and weaving of cotton goods. The fields of our southern States 
brought forth, year after year, immense supplies of cotton. 

Agents of British manufactures bought it; British artizans spun and wove it. 
In the form of cloth and yarn it was brought to America, and sold at great profit 
to the very people whose labor had produced the raw material. 

Vast fortunes were made by those} engaged in its manufacture, Their coffers 
were filled with gold, and they vied with pringes in the costliness of their equi- 
page. All the oceans and seas of our globe bore upon their bosoms fleets of ships 
and merchantmen, heavily laden with British fabrics made of cotton grown upon 
American soil. Canals, and turnpikes, and railroads, sprung into existence all 
over Britain. Shafts were sunk far down into the carte and the doors of vast 
mines of coal thrown open. The miner followed with his pick, and now, from 
the effects of his labor, a thousand avenues are opened beneath the soil, infinite- 
ly more extensive and wonderful than the labyrinth of antiquity ; yet the fuel, 
extracted by so much labor and loss of life, has been productive of wealth. It 
has fed the engine—it has warmed the workshop—it has fused the iron, and the 
copper, and the lead. Jt has burned the brick and baked the pottery, and has 
been the great power by which British capital, skill and industry, have achieved 
so much. 

Conscious of the mighty wealth and influence centering within the “ sea-girt 
isle,” the enterprising descendants of our English ancestry, in this country, very 
soon perceived the road to power and affluence. The anglo-American states- 
man, alive to the interests of his country, looked about him. He saw the fertile 
fields of the plantation States loaded with the snowy blossoms of a great staple 
production. He heard the stirring musie of a thousand water-falls that echoed 
all through the valleys of New England. Then he asked himself, “ why shall 
this motive power, so cheap and ample, be thus allowed to run to waste ? and 
why should the cotton of the South be transported across the ocean to be mane- 
factured by British skill, when we are in possession of such abundant manufac- 
turing elements at home ?” 

These were very natural and sensible questions, and they elicited very natural 
and senstbvle dnswers. The result was, that the people of New England deter- 
mined to engage in manufacturing. They believed it would prove profitable to 
them who invested their means in the business, and also advantageous to those 
employed in other pursuits. They argued that a diversity of employment would 
enrich the whole country. 

But there were gnany obstacles to overcome. Many people were prejudiced 
against the policy of introducing the system of manufacturing into the country. 
Some said, ‘* your capital is inadequate,” and others said, ‘ you cannot com- 
pete with British skill.” Nevertheless the enterprise was undertaken, and its 
success has fully vindicated the wisdom of its projectors. It has added mil- 
lions to the wealth of New England. Before the introduction of cotton manufac- 
tures into Rhode Island and Massachusetts, their roads and means of intercom- 
munication were of the most indifferent character. Now all their towns are uni- 
ted by railroads, canals and turnpikes. Real estate has advanced—the wages 
of labor have advanced—the comforts of life have become more abundant—the 
people have become more social and intelligent, and the prosperity of that sec- 
tion of our country is the pride of all its citizens. 

_ By her industry has New England done all this. She has pushed her goods 

into China and India. Her vessels have followed in the wake of British ships, 

and in the richest marts of trade has she laid down the fabrics of her skill, and 

dared the competition of the world. To protect her own manufacturers against 

New England competition, the aid of the British government has been invoked. 
27 VOL. Il. 
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Now, what meaneth all this? Does it tea¢h us that manufacturing is an unpro- 
fitable business? Do we understand, by this, that the New England manufac- 
turer makes only his two or three per cent., as is gow contended by those en- 
gaged in this pursuit? We think not; yet while all this has been going on, in- 
telligent (7) English statesmen, men standing high in the estimation of the 
world, have given, as they supposed, the very best of reasons why the cotton 
manufacture would never succeed out of England. Mr, MeCulloeh once wrote a 
long article to this effect; although English goods, at the very time, were pro- 
tected by a heavy tariff against American competition in India. As an offset 
to this strange conclusion of a wise man, we refer to the late effert of Mr. A. A. 
Lawrence, to preve that the South and West cannot now successfullyenter into 
competition with New England in the same pursuit, although southern goods 
are already driving northern fabries from northern markets! Truly, men’s in- 
terests do sometimes determine their judgment ! 

Notwithstanding all the objections which may be raised, to prevent the growth 
of manufactures in the West and South, they will all prove abortive. Their suc- 
cess is already placed beyond a shadow of a doubt. The same causes that led 
New England to enter upon this tmportant pursuit, exist with us. She boasted 
her preceaey to the cotton field as an advantage which she possessed over Old 
England. We boast of the same advantage over New England. She pointed to 
her waterfalls. We point to our beds of coal, and to our cheap food. With cot- 
ton, and coal, and iron, and wool, ample food, and a mild, healthy climate, a 
Vigorous people, navigable streams, and the markets of the world within our 
reach, we can and do defy all competition. 


2. SHIP-BUILDING IN THE UNITED STATES, BUT MORE PARTICU- 
LARLY IN THE WEST. 


In a reeent number of the Ecoromist we alluded to the change then about to 
take place, and which has since occurred, in the navigation laws of Great Britain, 
and in the operation of the navigation laws of the United States. We also re- 
ferred to the ope which that prospective change had given to the ship-build- 

¥ 


ing interest of the former country, causing an advance of at least six per cent: 
in the price of first class ships, with a prospect of a still further rise. Capital- 
ists were securing whatever _ eet | be purchased at their prices, and prepa- 
rations were evidently making for an effort to profit by the repeal of long exist- 
ing restrietions. The trade and navigation returns of the United Kingdom for 
ten months, ending November 5th, afford addijonal evidence of the activity 
prevailing in that branch of industry, and in other works requiring timber. For | 
the month ending November 5th, the quantity of imported timber, duty paid, 
was 210,044 loads, against 169,711 loads in the same month of 1848; showing 
an increase of 40,333 loads in 6ne month. ‘ 

There exists no doubt of the expeetation of British ship-builders and shippers 
to compete suecessfully with the ship-builders and shippers of the United States— 
albeit the effect may prove a splendid failure. The attempt will be made, and it 
remains for the latter to decide upon the results. 

Considering the many obstacles with which the shipping interest of our coun- 
try has heretofore had to contend, and the steady increase in tonnage and in the 
effectiveness of our marine, which, notwithstanding, has taken place, we haz- 
ard nothing in expressing the opinion, that, whatever may be the advantages de- 
rivable from the repeal of the navigation laws, the United States will reap her 
full share. , 

The tonnage of this country and Great Britain, including steam, compared in 
1848, is as follows: British 3,397,92! ; United States 3,581,931. During the past 
year, according to the Dry Goods Reporter, our mercantile marine has vielded 
up to the California trade a navy of 700 vessels with a tonnage of 240,000 tons. 
These vessels are nearly all in the Pacifie, and are likely to remain there for 
some time. Hence it is thought that we are not in the most desirable condition 
to take advantage of the reciprocity system. 

To remedy this disadvantage a resort must be had to ship-building. Even 
without the California trade, and from the natural increase of business which 
would arise from the repeal of the navigation laws, and the usnal augmentation 
of trade, we believe that a large increase in our shipping would be required. 

Admitting, then, that more vessels will be needed in the commerce of the two 
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countries, the next question to determine is the place of their construction. If 
British subjects require more —. and American built vessels can be sold in 
British ports and registered ag 8 1ips belonging to that country, as is provided 
by the existing laws, then, in case we cannot compete in the carrying trade, 
which no doubt we can, we may, perhaps, find a market there for those vessels 
which may be constructed at home. If we ean build all kinds of vessels supe- 
rior in every respect to those built im Sunderland, Yarmouth and other ship- 
building cities of England, and afford them at a cheaper rate, what is there to 
prevent the American ship-building interest from@ultimately superseding that 
interest as carried on in other parts of the world, and especially in England? 

It is admitted, even on the part of English ship-masters and carpenters, that 
American vessels are superior, both in their model and effectiveness, to those of 
the same class of British construction ; and we know, that, in cost of material, 
we have a decided advantage. Every foot of timber used in a British built ves- 
sel is imported, and subject, with slight exception, to tariff charges. To these 
charges add transportation—and the money cost of timber, hemp, d&e., necessary 
for the construction of a perfect vessel very much exceeds the cost of the same 
in the United States, The Newburyport Herald, very excellent authority in such 
matters, says: ‘ The best ships in England and Scotland cost about $97 a ton. 
In the United States our best ships cost about $55 a ton, ready equipped for sea.” 
This latter statement agrees with information which we have received from an 
intelligent and practical ship-buildet of Newport, R. I. The greatest, and, per- 
haps, the only advantage which British builders have over us, is in the low rate 
of interest for which their capital is furnished. A vessel of 510 tons will cost, 
in England, at the rates given above, $48,500; the interest on this sum, at 4 per 
cent., is $1,940. The same vessel will cost in the United States $32,500; the in- 
terest on which, at 6 per cent., is $1,950. The British ship-builder, then, for his 
own use, can better afford to pay 897 per ton for a vessel than the American 
ship-builder can pay $65 per ten. Yet, if the former should attempt to construct 
vessels fer the purpose of selling them in the United States, or in the markets of 
the world, he would be brought in direct competition with the ship-builders of 
this country, and could find no purchaser except at a loss. On the other hand, 
if the American ship-builder takes his vessel to the ports of Great Britain, and 
sells it at a less money price than it could be built fer there, still it yields him a 
very handsome profit. For instance, the British owner, in order to make sale of 
his vessel of 500 tons in any market, accessible to American enterprise, would 
be forced to sell at the cost of an American vessel of the sare class, or $32,500, 
or at a loss of $16,000. The American owner, however, could take his vessel to 
a British port, and sell at the actual cost of a British vessel of the same class, 
and yet make a profit of $16,000. The advantage, then, of the American ship- 
builder, under the reciprocity system, is very decided and important. It is an 
advantage which fully warrants the conclusion, that, the British ship-building 
interest must, notwithstanding its present flattering condition, ultimately and 
speedily suectmb te the growing energies and eeemee of America. 

In the estimates now made, we have compared British prices with those which 
obtain in our Eastern States, where ship-building is chietly carried on, we have 
found results highly favorable to the latter. But there is another picture upon 
which we may look with still more satisfaction. The West, the great and il- 
limitable West, with its unmeasured resources, has not yet entered into-compu- 
tation. We turn, therefore, to acomparison of her advantages with those of the 
East, already enumerated. 

For the estimates given below, wherein reference is made to Eastern prices, 
we arepartly indebted to Mr. Wm. C. Crandall, an intelligent and experienced 
ship-builder of Newport, R. I., and partly to the New York Price Current. 


EASTERN PRICES OF SHIP-BUILDING MATERIAL. 
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PRICES OF SHIP-BUILDING MATERIAL ON THE LOWER OHIO. 
White oak timber per cubic feet,. ....0ciccece cccccvcceccecccscesccsccsscceses 5 to 10 cts. 
Locust . < * * depending OD BiZe,.....sccoecccsescecsccccses 16 to 32 
White oak scantling, depending on size, per 1,000 feet,. o...4.,-02+eeeeeeeeee$l0 to 15 
Wilts Gai PIM, CWO Beige 0 ccc s cece cccswcccccescccoscbececcccccccessubesen ae 

Masts and spars from Salt river, Ky., and from the Alleghany, Kanawha and 
Cumberland rivers, can be furnished at less than one-half their je prices. 

Hemp can be atlorded here at prices varying from $70 to $100 per ton, of 
2,240 pounds. e 

We lowe also other timber, such as poplar, chesnut and black walnut, and at 
corresponding prices. We have soft iron ore for fastenings, anchors and cables. 

The quality of our timber is excellent. Some of it, growing as it does upon 
the hilis bordering on the Ohio, is pronounced by competent judges to be supe- 
rior to that which is often used at the East. 

By examining the above tables of prices, it will be observed that in cost of 
materials there enumerated, our advantage over eastern ship-builders varies 
from fifty to 300 percent. Added to these advantages is another important item, 
and one to which we have frequently alluded in our former numbers. Our west- 
ern rivers afford the finest facilities for conveying large ships to the ocean, and 
which can be freighted with our own produce, and at our own doors. Even our 
comparatively small streams, in periods of high water, are sufiicient to float im- 
mense navies. Vessels thus loatled can proceed immediately to“Eastern or for- 
eigu ports, where their cargoes may be disposed of at greater profit than 
could be done, were they freighted at New an where our western produce 
is subjected to considerable charges previous to being shipped. Considering 
the amount of western products which find an outlet to the ocean by way of 
New Orleans, it is worthy the attention of shippers and capitalists to investi- 
gate, and ascertain the cheapest modes by which it can be accomplished. 

To the subject of western ship-building we have but briefly naverted, but in 
that brevity have endeavored to state some of the facilities and inducements 
here offered for the prosecution of that species of industry. We have no dispo- 
sition to deal in exaggerated statemeuts—nor do the real capacities of this west- 


ern country need them. The West puts forth her claims for the consideration 
of the laborer and capitalist, unmasked and uncolored. She only stands up be- 
fore the world and says “look at me, and behold my possessions!” This is all 
that is necessary. Enlightened self-interest will make the proper disposition of 
those possessions. If this be done, in reference to the subject in questiort, there 
need be no fears entertained as to the results, and but a short period will elapse 
before old Neptune will rise from his couch in the deep, and shake his ‘ watery 


locks”’ in the wake of those navies whichshall go fort 1 from our inland streams 
to ride less circumscribed upon the bosom of the great waters. 


3. PRESENT AND FUTURE PROSPECTS OF GREAT BRITAIN RELA- 
TIVE TO THE SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON.* 

The experiment of cotton growing has already been tried with success in 
one of our most hopeful African colomies—Port Natal. We have already receiv- 
above 100 bales from this colony—the main portion of which consists of the 
indigeneous cotton, very similar to that shipped at New Orleans—clean, fine, 
tenacious, but of a light brown color. On the whole it is a most admirable 
article for ordinary purposes, and worth in the market to-day nearly 7d. per lb. 
The remainder of the shipments have been grown from the sea-island seed, and 
are of excellent quality. The cultivation is rapidly inereasing, and about 
5U0 bales are expected next year from the colony. <A society has been.formed 
fur promoting emigration thithér, and a ship full of emigrants sailed a few days 
since. Mr. byrne, the agent, says: 

NMutal is situated in a sunny and bright region. It has iron, lead, coal and 
copper in abundanee, and with British industry might be made one of the finest 
and wealthiest countries on the globe. The country is admirably calculated 
for the growth of cotton, some of which is of a superior description. In 
America cotton was chiefly cultivated by slave-labor, at a cost of about £35 a 
year for each slave; whereas, at Natal, the labor of the Zoolos could be purchased 





* From the London Economist. 
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at acost of 10s.a month: and Natal too, from its proximity to the sea, was 
most advantageously suited for carrying on the trade wiih England in compe 
tion with the States. I would not adyise you to cultivate sugar; you will be 
able to get that article perhaps better from the Mauritius, where you will find a 
highly remunerative market for all agricultural produce. I intended in the 
begintfing of the year to send out a screw steamer to run to and from that island 
and Natal. ) 

From Australia we have as yet had no bulk to supply, but several acres are 
under cultivation, and the samples seut are of so fine a quality as to prove be- 
youd question the adaptation of the soil and climate for the production of as 
good an article as any grown in America. We have now lying before us, along 
with Port Natal cotton, samples of some grown from sea-island seed at Bol- 
warra, in New South Wales, near Maitland, about 80 miles north of Sydney. 
It is long, fine and silky. 

We believe that, ze A due encouragement, the cultivation of cotton in these 
quarters might increase in a steady ratio, equal to our increasing demand. Let 
us now see, on a summary, how the matter stands. 

We have seen that of the American cotton crop, our annual supply during the 
last five years, has nearly reached 1,120,000 bales; and that—the yearly increase 
of the crop being balanced by the yearly increasing demand for the United States 
and for the continent—there is little probability of our ever getting more than 
this on an arerage. 

Let us suppose that a due advance in price raises the production of Brazil to 
what it had attained in 1830, and that of India nearly to what it was in 184}, 
and that of Egypt and our own colonies will again send us some appreciable 


and increasing imports. 
Raises per annum. 
United States,.........0..s000 bsessvocsccen aint obec codnecctincesenned ogeense bacabedsncnesbsccdensesOy | Ag eeTee 


| a aan ~ 200.000 
ssccces see 250.4400 


India, ... 
50.000 


Bs Soeetpcnepnces 
Our colonies, ..........06 50,000 


1,750,000 


This would allow us a supply of 33,500 bales a week—the apparent consump- 
tion of this year. For any addition to this we must depend on the increase of 
the colonial supply, or on that which a still higher range of prices will enable 
us to wring out of India and Brazil. The conclusion from the whole clearly 
is, that in order to secure such a supply of the raw material as is needed to meet 
our present consumption, we must be prepared lo pay adeeidedly higher range of 
prices than has of late years obtained; that, in fact, the average prices of the last 
five years have proved quite inadequate, inspite of large crops in America, to 
draw to this country sufficient cotton to enable our actual machinery to work 
full time. Higher prices, therefore, musr obtain in future; nor should spinners 
and manufacturers wish it otherwise ; for experience has fully shown them that 
no circumstances can cause them so great or so certain a loss as an inadequate 
supply of the raw material; and higher prices can alone avert this supreme evil. 

So much as to the probable sufficiency of the raw material to this country, 
ON THE SUPPOSITION THAT THE CONSUMPTION IS WHAT IT APPEARS TO BE, AND WILL 
CONTINUE WHAT IT IS. But are we justified in these two assumptions? Let us 
put together a few facts which bear upon the question. 

And, first, let us ascertain what the actual consumption has been during the 
last ten years. We know this with accuracy for nine years, and for the first ten 
months of this year. During these ten months the deliveries to the trade have 
reached 1,495,000 bales. But we know that during the latter portion of this 
period manufacturers have been purchasing far more than they need for actual 
use; and that, while the actual quantity worked up has, in consequence of a 
general tendency toward the sendection of finer fabries, been pECREASING since 


the beginning of June, the purchase of cotton has been ivcreastye, till in 
October they reached the unprecedented amount of 217,000 bales. A lull has 
now taken place, and we believe we shall not be far wrong in assuming that the 
purchases of the trade during the last nine weeks of this year will not exceed 
205,000 bales; and that, in that case, they will hold, at the end of the year, 
99,009 bales more than usual in stock. This would give the consumption year 
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at ',650,000. Our own impression is, that this estimate is rather over than 
under the mark, and that spinners hold a larger stock than we assume; but in 
any case we cannot be sufficiently wide of the truth to affect our conclusions. 


WEEKLY CONSUMPTION OF COTTON LN GREAT BRITAIN. 


jn I OEE A OT ee | RES EC 

. ‘Bisinceees ee Ub Re eee a 
PRETEEN a ale a A RRR RE 21.270 
nee onc. eds conusage ecocee, 20,000 | 1848,.... 28.450 
pS CTE TT IE TT nT a ar ee ae a 


Now, we wish our readers to consider this table carefully, and notice the ex- 
traordinary rLucruatioys in the quantity of cotton worked up each year, in con- 
nection with the facts we are about to state. The weekly average fell nearly 
3,000 bales from 1840 to 1841; then jumped up nearly 4,000 bales from 1°42 to 
1843; in 1845 and 1846, it remained stationary at a high figure; and (passing 
over, for obvious reasons, the anomalous year of 1°47) it had again fallen in 184e, 
when the quantity only exceeded that of r1cur yeais previously by 4,000 bales. 
YE? DURING THE WHOLE OF THIS PERIOD THE MACHINERY ENGAGED IN THE COTTON 
MANPFACTURE WAS CONSTANTLY though not regularly increasine; and except for a 
short period in 1542 (and in 1847, which last year we have thrown out of our cal- 
culation), the mills were, we believe we are correct in stating, all at full work. 
Indeed, ‘‘ short time” is attended with too tremendous a loss to the mill-owner, 
ever to be resorted to except under the direct pressure. During the last year we 
see the consumption has increased nearly 3,000 bales a week, though the hours 
of labor have been reduced, by legislative enactment, from eleven to ten per 
diem. 

All these considerations point clearly to the conclusion, that our consumption 
of the raw material is not a fired, but a varyrng quantity, and is affected by some 
other causes than either the amount of machinery in operation, or the hours 
during which it is employed. What this cause is, and the extent to which it 
is capable of operating, we can be at no loss to discover. 

The weight of raw cotton consumed by a given amount of machinery, varies 
according to the nature of the article produced. We produce in England, fabrics 
of which the raw material forms two-thirds of the value, and fabrics of which 
it forms not one-fiflieth of the value. Wespin yarns of which the raw mate- 
rials cost three-fourths, and yarns of which it costs one-lwentieth, of the finished 
price. We have spindles that produce 2ibs. of yarn a week, and spindles that 
do not produce 2lbs. a quarter. But without going to-those extreme varieties, 
we will here copy a statement made by Messrs. Du Fay & Co., in their monthly 
circular, the accuracy of which we ean fully confirm. They say: 


810 spindles, working 20’s twist, will consume 15401 Tbs. 
Su oe 


os “ 
400=C “ 43 “ 
$40 “ “ 60's “ it 
Now though machinery accustomed to produce No. 20’s. cannot produce No. 
60’s—yet it can, without material change or ditiiculty, produce No, 30's; and 
machinery @tdapted for No. 30’s, can change to No. 40’s,andsoon. In fact. every 
mill has a range of at least ten numbers, by varying which it ean reduce or aug- 
ment its consumption of cotton easily from 25 to 50 per cent. The same may be 
said of weaving mills. In many mills, looms may be seen working side by side, 
of the same construction. some of which produce 60 lbs. a week, and others only 
25 lbs. We could mention at least one mill where the amount of raw cotton 
worked up weekly varies according to fineness of the article produced, to meet 
the fluctuating demands of the market, from 30,000 lbs. to 15,000 Ibs.: and we 
find, in the Manchester Guardian of last Saturday, the following corroborative 
statement: 
Some idea of what a change of numbers will effect, may be gathered from the 
following instances (the names of the firms are before us): 
Reduction. Previous weekly consumption, 
TE, ‘Ticchancnonsdh ont vtndsonfeognaetdhesetngtaiiaaapesceons Sw ams out of 40.000 Ths, 
Bibs, Geninnestceapscpseccstemecthemomiaticcbinianiessves Sa ae 60.000 Ibs. 
No. PP IENET EN sescessesesee 25,000 Ibs. 115.000 lbs. 
No. 4, cwcirentt 10,060 Ibs, 20,000 Tbs. 
No. ! ° .. 10,000 Tbs. 30,000 Ihe. 
BO. 6 ccacce coo gyo ccc cqe qe cee gates enneue ogy qneccegee gescee 70 bales 120 bales. 
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We have been informed by another very extensive spinner, that the reduction in 
his establishment is more than 40,000 lbs. per week. 

It is not easy to ascertain the extent to which this. change from coarser to 
finer numbers is actually carried on at any particular period. We know, how- 
ever, that it does go on to a very great extent, and has done so, perhaps almost 
unprecedentedly, during the last six months; and when we consider the im- 
mense proportion of the weight of cotton used in England, which is consumed 
by the ih sar of heavy cloths and coarse yarns, we think we may safely affirm 
that a brisk demand for printers, shirtings, and Indian yarns on the one hand, 
with a dull demand for domestics, long cloths and German yarn on the other, 
or a reversal of these conditions of the market, if continued for any time, will 
make a difference of at least 25 per cent. in the weight of the raw cotton consumed. 

Now, an advance in the price of cotton is much more strongly felt in the 
coarser yarns and the heavier cloths, than in the finer ones. An advance, such 
as has taken place in the last twelve months, of nearly 3d. per lb. on the raw 
material of a stout calico, which ordinarily sells, in the finished state, at 8d. per 
Ib., is nearly 40 per cent. on the manufactured article. On a printing cloth or a 
fine shirting, which sells at 12d. per lb., it is only 25 per cent.; and on the piece 
when printed, it is far less than this—in fact a mere trifle. Or, to put it ina 
still clearer light, an advance of 3d. per lb. on a heavy domestic calico, will com- 
pel the purchaser to pay 4d., where he formerly only paid 3d. per yard. The 
same 3d. per Ib. will be 15d. ona piece of printing cloth 30 yards in length, 
which, when printed, sells in the shops at about 12s. 6d ; in other words it will 
raise the price to the customer from 5d. to 5'gd. per yard. Now, this advance, 
which is only ten per cent., is not sufficient materially or rapidly to check con- 
sumption; the other advance, which is only 40 per cent., is. It iselear, therefore, 
that an advance in the price of the raw material will check the demand for, and 
consequently the production of heavy fabrics, much sooner and more decidedly 
than that of light ones. Accordingly, as the following table will show, the range 
of prices is more limited in the former than in the latter; and never keeps pace 
with, or nearly so, that of the raw material: 


Price per Ub. of the following articles in Nov. 1845, 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849. Extra range. 
» 





Raw cotton, fair uplands,.........ccceceeereee 4G 6d 5¥gad 44 64d 2Vadk 
No. 20's water twist, gd. 2€C.,......0..0ss00ceeeee 9 84 7% 6, 8% 247 
No.40’s mule twist, fair sec.,..........2.eeeeeee 10 ol, 844 7 i, Te . 
Stout domestics, 18'4 lbs. for 60 yards,....... 94 04 9% 8 s A 
Medium domestics, 12 Ibs. for 56 yards,...... 13g 1144 9% 94 10 2, 
Printing cloths, 2-7 in. 72 reed, 5 lbs. 2 02... 15 1344 12% 10% 144% 34 


It is obvious from this table that while printing cloths have a range of price 
even exceeding that of raw cotton, and find no difficulty, where there is a 
reasonably brisk trade, in following its fluetuations, the very reverse is the case 
with heavy domestics, into which a very disproportionate bulk of the raw ma- 
terial is worked up, when compared with the machinery employed. For these 
jast mentioned articles there is a verv extensive demand at low priers; but with! 
out any material advance, this demand immediately falls off. A great proportion 
of them is exported in the form of T cloths and long cloths to Portugal, the Med- 
iterranean, and the Levant, as long as prices range about &d. a lb.: when it ap- 
proaches 9d. this export is almost Shally suspended, and the manufacjurers who 
ordinarily supply it are compelled to turn their attention to other fabrics. 

Another cause contributes to this change. In unprofitable years, such as 
always occur when the raw material is deficient in quantity, and has rapidly 
become enhanced in value (as in the present year), every manufacture is of 
course anxious both to minimize his loss and to make his capital go as far and 
last as long as he can. It is evident that this will be best effected by turning his 
machinery to the finest range of numbers it is fitted to produce, and working up 
{say ] 20,000 Ibs. instead of 30,000 lbs. of cotton weekly. Moreover, in years 
when trade is dull, and when manufacturers, from inability to sell, are compell- 
ed to accumulate stecks, the same inducement te produce as fine fabrics as 
possible is still more strongly felt. A manufacturer with 590 looms on light 
printing cloths, can afford to hold a stock of 50,000 pieces, or four months pro- 
duction, but a manufacturer with 500 looms must have a larger capital, who can 
afford to hold 25,000 pieces, or four months’ production of heavy domestics. In 
round numbers the first would have £12,000, and the second £15,000 locked up. 

From a combination of all the above considerations—from observing that this 
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change from coarser to finer fabrics has often occurred in the past—from know- 
ing how easily, and to what an extent, it may be effected—and from perceiving 


the vast inducement which Such a rise in the value of cotton as has recently ° 


occurred, offers to this change—we feel no doubt that such a ehange has, during 
the last six months, been carried to a far greater extent than is generally estimat- 
ed; and we question whether the actual consumption is at this moment within 


5,000 bales per week of what it appeared to be in May last, nor within 3,000 of: 


what it actually was. We feel convinced, too, that with our present and future 
prospects as to the supply and price of the raw material, as developed in the 
early part of this paper, our manufacture must run more than it has done of iate 
years upon the finer yarns and fabrics, and consequently that our consumption 
of cotton (till the supply from miscellaneous quarters has been greatly augment- 
ed), must tend to decrease rather than otherwise, notwithstanding the increase 
and improvement in machinery; that (to sum up the whole), those speculators 
who rehlend to believe in diminished consumption, and those manufacturers who 
refused to face the fact «f an inadequate supply, will find themselves equally in error 
and in danger, We particularly call the attention of the latter parties to the 
consideration, that the better or worse accounts of the coming American crop in 
no degree affect our argument. We have assumed it at 2,350,000 bales—the 
highest estimate being 2,400,000 bales. 

‘here are yet other reflections which tend to corroborate this conclusion, We 
are not without indications that we have over estimated and outrun the demand 
for the manufactured article from our existing market, as much as we have out- 
run the supply of the raw material from existing sources. It is probable that 
the world’s requirement of cotton goods, about keeps pace with the world’s 
growth of cotton wool. ‘But unfortunately our machinery has increased faster 
than either. We can produce more calico than is wanted, and can consume 
more cotton than is grown. We thik that, in endeavouring to ascertain this, 
we may safely take the data of the last five years as our basis—since, though the 
demand of our manufacturers has in that period been checked by a tremendous 
political and commercial convulsion, yet on the other hand it has been increased 
during a portion of that time by an unexampled expenditure among the working 
classes (in the form of wages to railway laborers and others), and the supply 
has been checked by one of the most deficient cotton crops known for many 
years. 

STOUT DOMESTIE€S. 


Price of cot- Workmanshi . 

ton ga Toe and waste, ‘Total cost. Selling price. Profit. Loss. 
a ~  e Ab cin Easnssnragendl CIM stniscinpicbl 9.25d...0.000 BBG sasesecesil a 
itetacieth atscctntupsisa-al i sdectncectionebceil Be a iteidhaose shite TM aiatnis< deh setatebtsioed 05 
"eee | NOPE. ga Als NW cctaseettia tel i icatierevints 1 
a cecsiin | ARNE EN: hPL Ne i apnanatel DD seccendnah 
1849,...-s00e 1 sitthetinnds bioehsiil _ erre eeee DF Sinsdetecald 8.75 ‘ 1.05 

MEDIUM DOMESTICS. 

EE ee Te < “Enea” | RealbiN Nee 
1846,.....00 sok, Da sidehahdeshd aiid dd oenib Sa tidtiss id pasate tecnibabs: cis mansoni 
1847, UE a cnsmeceassieinglttlincs e  Apee 9.75..<.0000 0.25 
1848, ...0csee | REEAERTOT YUE S Ri scata eatnpnnit OM secdcscosnnt ONi:.iid 4. 
erect atic ecanedresasd tl esas tresitatiesnes i iitiiccetunnde SD. sabinictin eek maeell 1.75 


In estimating the second column in all these tables, we have taken into ac- 
count both the economy in the cost of workmanship, where there has been any, 
and also the, variation in the waste owing to the varying price of cotton, which 
will account for the slight fluctuations observable. 


P PRINTING CLOTHS. 
Price ofcot- Workmanship  qotai cost. ‘Selling price. Profit. Loss 


ton per Ib. and waste. 
1BEB, .ccaceeesee BO. scceqoes haqresoed GIBB sxe seciitecoiaas BR BGE. ccc rcéscpentines BS Biccccsicoens a ee 
BOOB, ..iccoosssine OE en a ee 13.5 pedcocnc ee bccestadcels ‘cus coves Mua 
1847,.....2. seenclill corctsqnnadetncrad SL a er BBDG...vescccocrorceisdee 2.25 
pT ee ) i) yo | See FO.TB  ovstssccenss: tas, scnded 0.25 
POE yp cccereisess GIG. cdccissevenessd TED cesdesmantionss IE bbsndaennsiopsings 14.25 OTE conves 


It is important to observe that the experience of isolated individuals will not 
invalidate the conclusions of these tabies, which show the margin between the 
raw material and the manufactured article at the prices of the day. These prices 
vary during the year; and a manufacturer who has laid in his cotton at the 
cheapest time, and made his contracts of sale at the dearest, may realize a profit, 
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though the general trade incurs aloss. The only case in which these tables 
may lead to an incorrect conclusion is, where the relative prices in November 
are not fair representatives of the average prices of the year. In the year 1D4i 
this was the case, the margin between cotton and yarn, or cotton and cloth, 
being much greater in November than during the chief part of the year, and the 
loss consequently far less. The average of that year left a large loss en all 
articles. - 

From these tables it would appear—as indeed has been well known to all 
connected with the trade—that our cotton spinners and manufacturers on an 
average, and with a few exceptions, have been carrying on their works to a loss 
ever since 1845. This has occurred during a petiod in which the prices of the 


‘raw material has fluctuated upward and dowuward at least 40 per cent. Now 


can it be supposed that they would have encountered the impossibility, which it 
is evident they have encountered, of obtaining remunerating prices, if they had 
not produced more than our actual markets can, on an average of years, take 
off ¢ 

At the beginning of this year great expecten ars were entertained of our home 
demand. It was argued, and with good reason, that we never yet had a year of 
general employment ayd low prices of provisions combined, which was not also 
a year of very large domestic consumption of manufactured fabrics. This year 
labor has been in very brisk request, and food has never been so cheap and 
plentiful since 1836. Yet our expectations from these facts have not been fully 
answered. The sellers of printing cloths and medium shirtings report that their 
home demand has, on the whole, been good; the sellers of domestics report, on 
the contrary, a decidedly dull business, worse than that of last year; but we 
believe all agree that the anticipations with which they began the year have by 
no means been realized. We suspect the cause to be this: the depreciation in 


railway property, the effects of the Irish famine, and the commercial crash in * 


1847, have impoverished all classes of the community to a much greater extent 
than has been allowed for in the calculations of our tradesmen. We question 
whether “the power of purchase,” on the part of the British community, is 
equal to what it was in 1548. One fact alone may enable us to guess at the de- 
gree to which its aggregate means of expenditure must have been reduced. In 
round numbers the sum actually expended in railways is 210 millions; their 


actual value at the prices of the day does not exceed 100 millions; and many of - 


them pay little or no dividend. 

Let us now sum up the conclusions which our tables have solved: 

1. Our supply of cotton has materially fallen off during the last few years, and 
will not increase except under the stimulus of much higher prices than have 
(till the last few months) obtained. 

2. That under such range of prices our consumption will not maintain its 
present apparent rate (or say 32,000 bales a week), whatever be the increase of 
improvement of machinery. 

3. That except under the stimulus of low prices, our existing markets cannot 
take off as much as our machinery can produce. 

4. That the practical deduction, pointed to by these facts are two—Jirst a per- 
manent tendency toward the production of finer fabrics; and secondly, a check 
to the increase of mills and machinery—of our producing power, that is—till 
the increased supply of the raw material on the one ond, and an increased 
consumption of the manufactured product on the other, shall have once more 
restored the balance. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
1. BAGASSE FOR FUEL, IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SUGAR. 


[ We have been favored by a contributor with the following paper; and having, ourselves, seen 


the successful experiments of Mr. Dakin, at Baton Rouge, in drying bagasse, we give it insertion . 


with pleasure.—Eb. | 

For some years past, many attempts have heen made, to convert bagasse, or 
compressed sugar cane, into fuel, for the purpose of using it in the manufacture 
of sugar. 

Wood is daily becoming more scarce, antl, in many cases on plantations front- 
ing the Mississippi river, and other streams of Louisiana, not a cord is to be ob- 
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tained, exeept from rafts and fload-wood, a very uncertain and expensive reli- 
ance. Generally, bagasse has been a serious nuisance to the planter. The trou- 
ble and expense of getting rid of it, has formed an important item in his esti- 
mates. He has often built immense chimneys for consuming it, instead of cart- 
ing it to distant portions of his fields, where it has lain for years, fermenting 
and decomposing. Some of these chimneys have answered the desired purpose, 
and some have not—but under the most favorable circumstances, they are ex- 
pensive and troublesome to a serious extent. 

Since the searcity of wood has become a matter of anxiety to the planters of 
Louisiana, they have endeavored, by various means, to convert their bagasse in- 
to a valuable fuel. Some have erected extensive sheds, under which they have 
deposited their bagasse, as fuel for the coming year; some have stacked it in the 
open air; others have spread it out on the ground for a few days to dry, and 
then to burn it. These plans have been found very expensive and trouble- 
some, on account of the great amount of labor ineueel in handling the bagasse, 
which, too, is subject to take fire, and, in some cases, it has caused great destrue- 
tion and damage. To dry this bagasse, and render it combustible, as fast as it 
is discharged from the rollers, and to get it into the furnace under the kettles with 
the least — delay and handling, and there to make it a useful fuel, has 
been an object of great interest. For the purpose of obtaining this desirable ob- 
ject, many plans have been suggested, and much time and money spent. The 
majority of plans has been, to pass the bagasse through heated chambers, ov- 
ens, or flues, or over heated surfaces; in every case of which, the material 
moved without the least agitation or commotion; consequently, the heat, which 
was only a reflected one, was very impartially and imperfectly applied, and, in 
every single instance, a total failure was the result. These experiments have 
proved, that, to render bagasse edmbustible for fuel as fast as it comes from the 
cane mill, requires the action of intense direct heat, applied to every surface or 
part of the pieces, or particles, of the mass of the material; and to obtain that 
application of heat, the bagasse must be kept in great agitation or commotion, 
in 4ts passage from the cane rollers to the mouth of the furnace, through a vol- 
ume of heat sufficient for the accomplishment of the desired object. 

A principle has lately been discovered and applied, by Tanies H. Dakin, 
architect of the new capitol of Louisiana, at Baton Rouge, by which the bagasse, 
as it is discharged from the cane rollers, and the flame or heat from the flue un- 
der the kettles, come in direct contact, one with the other, without any extra 
heat or power. The apparatus, or machine, forthe accomplishment of this, con- 
sists simply in cutting off, or stopping the draft of the original chimney of the 
kettles, and turning it through a revolving, inelined flue, and up a new chim- 
ney at the lower end of this flue. At the same time, the bagasse from the cane 
rollers is caused to chute into this revolving flue at its upper end, and, by means 
of the inclination and rotary motion of the flue, it is carried through its length 
and discharged into another chute, by which it slides down into the side of the 
furnace under the battery. By this means, the bagasse and flame or heat, from 
the furnace and flue under the kettle range, pass through this inclined revolving 
flue, at one and the same time; consequently, the bagasse is dried to any degree 
required, and with the same speed (or more, if necessary) with which it travels 
from the cane rollers, and it passes into the furnace under the battery, where it 
furnishes an excellent fuel, giving the most intense heat and a great flame, or 
blaze; and all this is accomplished without the least handling whatever of the 
bagasse. These assertions are not merely theoretical, for the inventor has con- 
structed a machine for testing these facts, and numberless and daily trials have, 
in every instance, proved highly satisfactory to many planters, engineers and 
other citizens, who have witnessed the repeated results. 

The accompanying plate, with its references, will fully illustrate and explain 
the principle of the invention and operation of the machine or apparatus, and of 
its practical application. 


The ground plen shows a small section of the plan of a sugar house, with a range of kettles, 
figured, 1, 2, 5, 4, and the plan and fiue of the chimney, EZ; of their furnace, and the plan, &c., of 
the revolving flue, A. The side elevation, shows the geometrical appearance of the works, to the 
spectator, who is supposed to stand outside of the works and looking toward the side of the su- 
gar house. The corresponding letters, in the plan and elevation, refer to corresponding parts in 
the drawings, tc, Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, kettles; letters 7, ¢, flue from the furnace under the kettles 
into chimney flue, Z, and through into revolving flue, A; which,revolving flue is"made of thin 
boiler iron, and about six feet in diameter. JF, flue of chimney at the lower end of rotary fluc, 
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A; and g, a bagasse carrier, which reteives the bagasse from the cane rollers and carries it up 
and deposits it into chute. B, by which it slides down and into the upper end of retary Gee & 
and, by the inclination and rotary motion of that tlue, the bagasse is carried through its length 
and dropped upon shute C, by which it slides down and into the side of the furnace — 
battery, lig 1. d,d,d, a cone of pullies; f. f, a strap or band, in a shaft; and ¢, ¢, cog- whee 
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[ Ground Plan, Fig. 2. ] 


gearing, &c. The band, f, f, runs upon an opposite cone of pullies fixed te the main shaft 
of the engine, from and by which motion is comununicated to the rotary flue, A. meine et 

In the side elevation, I, 1, shows cast iron necks or collars, running upon friction ro ne a 
and into and through cast iron plates, secured to the face of the brick work of each chimney; G, 
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is ie elevation of chimneys; k, i, revolving valves or dampers, for regulating the draft of the 
chimneys. * 

D shows a transverse section of revolving flue, 4, and, on the inner surface of this cylinder, 2 
number of strips of iron are represented, as at 0,0, ec. These strips are from six to eight inches 
in width, running the entire length of the cylinder, by means of which the bagasse is caught and 
carried up to near the upper surface of the revolving flue, when it falls again, and so on, contin- 
ually, in great agitation; while, at the same time, the flame or heat from the furnace is driving 
through the mass of bagasse, drying it perfectly, in about one and a half to two minutes time. 

Thus the reader will see, from the foregoing, &c., a principle and apparatus 
explained and illustrated, which are simple and self-evidgnt, and a machine 
perfectly contrived and adjusted to its intended purposes, and the whole of easy 
application to practical use, &e. 

3y the adoption of this apparatus, planters can immediately convert their ba- 
gasse into excellent fuel, getting thereby from two-fifths to one-half of the whole 
quantity of fuel for a crop, and at an expense, for the machine and right of use, that 
would be cleared, in most cases, by the first season’s use. The fact of convert- 
ing bagasse into fuel for immediate use, as fast as it is procured from the rollers, 
and without any handling whatever, is a matter of the greatest importance to 
the planter, as he is well aware; and no one knows as well as himself, of the ad- 
vantages to be gained, and the trouble and nuisance to be avoided. Now sup- 
pose one of these machines to be attached to a sugar-house or works, and in mo- 
tion in practical use, the planter will see his bagasse carried from the cane rol- 
lers, by the bagasse carrier, g, up to, and dropped upon, chute B, by which it 
slides into the revolving flue, «4, and, by the inclination and rotary motion of 
that flue, it is carried through and deposited upon chute C, which conducts it 
down and into the furnace under battery 1, where it makes fuel of the best de- 
scription; and all this, without being handle@®or touched. The full volume of 
heat passing through flue 4, will, in many cases, be too great for the bagasse to 
sustain; in which case, the unnecessary quantity will be discharged up the chim- 
ney flue, E. The valves, k, k, will moh ate the draft of each chimney to the ne- 
cessities of the case. It will be observed, two chimneys, instead of one, are 
drawing upon the furnace, therefore there can be no doubt as to a sufficiency of 
draft, &e. ‘ 

The cost of the apparatus or machine and right of use, will vary somewhat, 
according to circumstances. The variable circumstances are, transportation and 
the sftuation of the buildings and works, &c., and more or less facilities in at- 
taching the machinery to the old works. The whole cost will be, from $800 to 
$1,500. Messrs. John Hill & Co., of Baton Rouge, are prepared to construct the 
machines, at short notice. ; 

To take off a crop of six hundred hogsheads of sugar, with wood fuel, in the 
usual manner, it will cost as follows : 


1,800 cords of wood, @ $5 P cord, , 

Five per cent. wear and tear of property employed in ge 

Four teams, carting away bagasse, for 75 days, 

Five per cent., wear and tear of property employed in casting away bagasse,.......... ercceee acco 


Cost of wood, for one crop, 

Ten per cent. on the cost of n bagasse Arich,..........00ccecsosccccccccsscccscccersssessocseccses uobidl 

By using bagasst, the quantity of wood is reduced, of its usual amount, two- } 
fifths; therefore, 1,140 cords @ $3, Spceeccecccscessessevess avoinaeee 

Wear and tear of property employed in getting wood is reduced tO ......:.ccceseeeeeeeeees 


Cost of fuel, for one crop, by the use of bagasse,............ senbakinalaoals sochiee $3,495 3,495 


Difference of value, between wood and bagasse fuel, for Ome COP, ........cseeceeeeeeseeereesensecees HS OULD 


It is difficult to conceive of any sugar works, to which this machine cannot be 
adjusted and applied? 


. 2. THE WHALE FISHERIES. ‘ 


The importance of the whale fisheries, in whatever light they may be regard- 
ed, cannot perhaps be overrated. The ships engaged in this trade, carry more 
than double the number of sedmen. usually employed in vegsels of the same size 
in the merchant service; and, as on such long voyages, the erews are compelled 
to rely on their own resources, the fishery is, from this cause, the very best nur- 
sery for the education of thorough seamen, whose duty does not end with merely . 
navigating the vessels, but, in cases of emergency, extends to that of shipwrights, - 
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mast-makers, riggers, &c.; while, moreover, the nature of their occupation makes 
them good boatmen, for they are frequently engaged in boats six hours at a time 
in the pursuit of whales, the cupttite of which requires no small share of skill, 
energy and courage. If to this be superadded the employment which a num- 
ber of whaling ships would afford to artisans, tradesmen, and others, in their 
construction and equipment, and the fact that the produce of the fishery, viz. : 
oil and whalebone, is so much wealth taken out of the sea, as also that the trade is 
one which dispenses with the necessity of embassadors, consuls and commission- 
ers, and needs no treaties of any kind with foreign powers, it will be evident that 
it is especially deserving, above all others, of consideration and encotragement. 

But the advantages to be derived from the whale fisheries do not rest alone 
on the prosecution of the trade itself; for, in the course of the voyage, oportuni- 
ties are continually afforded, both of opening new channels of trade, and of keep- 
ing up with all parts of the world the intercourse so created. 

Chere is no ocean or sea, into which the vessels employed in the southern 
whale fisheries do not penetrate; neither is there any port or harbor which they 
do not occasionally visit, for the purpose of affording refreshment to the crews. 
The residence of the missionaries amongst the natives of the South Sea islands 
is entirely owing to whaling ship shaving first frequented those islands; and, 
but for their visits, the missionaries (if, indeed,,they had ventured to locate 
themselves in such remote places) would have had but little means of obtain- 
ing supplies of various necessary articles, or even of interchanging communica- 
tions with their friends. . : 

Although a certain quantity of goods (by the Americans called “ notions ”’) 
is usually placed on board whaling ships, for the purpose of being bartered for 
refreshments for the crews, still, as interfering with the objects of the voyage, 
the trading of those vessels, as at present practiced, is objectionable, inasmuch 
as much evil has arisen from the masters engaging (without the knowledge or 
consent of the owners) in trade on their own account, and thus (from their 
having conflicting interests) satrificing, by an unreasonable delay in port, the 
chief object of the voyage to their personal advantage. As in most cases the 
masters subject themselves to heavy penalties, by trading on their own account, 
there can be little doubt that the risks they have so incurred, have been more 








than compensated by the large profits they have obtained; and thus we are led 
to the conclusion, that there exist, in the manner indicated, extensive channels 
of trade which are almost exclusively in the hands of the Americans, since the 
number of ships in the fishery from the United States is between 600 and 700, 
whilst that from England does not exceed 17! 

But although, generally speaking, trading on the part of whaling erg is to be 


deprecated, as interfering with the legitimate objects of the voyage, still we must 

not lose sight of the great benefits conferred by these vessels, on the places which 

they visit, as may be instanced in the cases of the Sandwich, Society, Friendly, 

and other islands in the South Seas; and we have lately had experience how, 
much the benefits in question have been appreciated by the Spanish governor at 

Manilla, the chief of the Philippine ‘steal in the fact that he has specially ex- 

empted whaling ships visiting that place from all port charges and duties on the 

articles supplied to them, as an inducement for them to frequent it. If whaling 

ships, therefore, be only regarded as a means of opening and keeping up com- 

‘munications between one remote island and another, it is obvious that they may 

be made instrumental in largely benefiting mankind. So employed, they may, 

in fact, be likened to steamboats touching at intermediate stations, or to the ve- 

hicles of a Parcels Delivery company carrying smé@il packages from place to 

place, at a charge infinitely below what would be the cost of delivering them by 

any other means. Now, the stations, at which the boats or vehicles touch or 

stop, are more directly benefited than the conveyancers; since it often oo 7 te 
that, in the outset, the calls or stoppages are made without the certainty of there 
being either passengers or goods to carry. But it is certain that, with proper 
management, whaling ships might be so ordered 23 to afford, without the risk of 
prejudice to the whaling voyage, facilities for operting new channels of trade, as 
the masters, if denied the opportunity of obtaining, at a low price, commodities 
with which to trade on their own account, would not have their attention divert- 
ed from the pursuit of the fishery, and would only consent to become incidental 
traders upon condition of receiving some indemnification for loss of time. 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


1. NEW BOOKS, é&e. 


1. Gray’s Natvrat Parmosopny. Harper & Brothers. J. B. Steel, New Orleans, 1850. This is ar 
elementary treatise intended for schools and colleges, and prepared by Professor Gray of New 
York. It is illustrated with 360 wood-cuts. 

2. Dictionary oF MecHanties, ENGINE-WoRK AND EnoGinerrina; edited by Oliver Byrne, New 
York, published by Appleton & Co., and J. B. Steel, New Orleans, Nos, 1, 2,3, 4, to be re-print- 
ed in 40 numbers, at 25 cents each. 

This work is of large 8vo. size, containing nearly TWO THOUSAND PAGES. upward of FIFTEEN HUNDRED 
PLATES, and SIX THOUSAND Woop-curs. It will present working-drawings and descriptions of the 
most important machines in the United States. Independent of the results of American ingenui+ 
ty, it will contain complete practical treatieses on mechanics, machinery, engine-work and engi- 
neering; with all that is useful in more than one thousand dollars’ worth of folio volumes, 
magazines and other books. 

3. Dark Scenes or History, py G. P. R. James. Harper & Brothers. J. B. Steel, New Orleans. 
A volume of 400 pages handsomely bound. Among the passages selected from history, are those 
relating to Arthur, Perkin Walbeck. ete., the Last of the Templars, the Albigenses, Conspiracy 
of Cueva, Wallenstein, Herod the Great, &c. 

4. Hanpvs not Ilearts, novel by Janet Wilkinson. Harpers. 

+ The hearts of old gave hands, 
But ournew heraldry is—hands not hearts.” 

5. Sovrasrn Quarterty Review. Charleston, January, 1850. Two papers on the Navigation 
Laws and on British West Indies have especial interest with all southerners. 

. JOURNAL OF FRANKLIN INstITUTE, instituted January and February, 1850. 
. Proven, Loot any AnviL. J. D. Skinner, Philadelphia, February and March, 1850. 
. Western JowrNAL, St. Louis, February, 1850, 

. Hunt's Mercuants’ MAGAziNne, February, 1850. New York. 

. Sovrmern Lirsrany Messencer, February, 1850. Richmond, Virginia, 

. AMERICAN JouRNAL OF Science AND Ant, by Silliman, January, 1850. 

. EDINBURGH Review, January, 1850. e 

Biackwoon’s MaGazing, J anuary, 1850. The former contains articles on Colonization, British 
Mines, history cf Greece, Life of Shirley, Turkey and Christendom, Lamartine, &c.; the latter 
contains, Year of Reaction, my Peninsular Medal, American Adventure, Howard, the Dark Wagon, 
British Agriculture, &c. The publishers, Leonard, Scott & Co., are informed that their works 
reach our office very irregularly, and we have not received a number for several months. 

14. Suakspzare’s Dramatic Works, Boston edition, by Phillips, Lanpron & Co. Price 25 cents a 
number of one play each. Those before us are Nos. 8 and 10—Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
Merchant of Venice. 

15. Witu1AM Tie Conqueror, by Jacob Abbott, with #lustrations for youth. Harper & Brothers. 

16. Harmony or InTEReEstT—agricultural, manufacturing and commercial—republished in two 

arts from the Plough, Loem and Anvil, and possesses great interestand value. Thewriter is be- 

ieved to be H. Carey, of Philadelphia. 

17. SmrrusoniAN ContRipuTions TO KNowLEDG@E Occultations, 1850, a quarto pamphlet of impor- 
tant tables. 

18. Rerort or THE New OrnLEANS Waterworks Company, &c. This we set aside for future notice. 


19. Revort or Younc Mey’s Mercantite Liskary ASSOCIATION OF CINCINNATI, 1850. The number 
of members admitted in the past year 275, previously 1,517 ; volumes purchased or donated during 
year 1,609, costing $1,888.08; previously 8,195 volumes. The society has had, as usual, during last 
year, a course of lectures by able gentlemen upon various practical topics. It must be regarded 
one of the mest flourishing institution in the Union, to which the editor of this Review can bear 
testimony, having had the pleasure, during last summer, of visiting its splendid rooms and 
receiving the courtesies of its librarian during a hurried visit. 

20. AnotitionisM Unvainep, &c. This is a pamphlet attacking, in the fiercest and most over- 
whelming manner the abolitionists of the North, and is one of a series which is intended by a 
society lately formed in New York. A private letter from one of the gentlemen engaged, informs 
us: “It is our intention te commence a systematic attack on the abolitionists here at their head 
quarters. <A few of us are engeged in the matter, and we have already expended over $300 in 
publishing 7,009 eopies of the pamphlet sent you. We trust te meet with encouragement from 
our friends in the South, and if we can save ourselves, shall publish a monthly paper with wood 
illustrations of white slavery at the North. We have material enough, God knows, and can ex- 


+ hibit the driver in the form of a northern abolitionist drawing the life-blood from his operative 


and keeping him on starvation allowance, at the same time he is thanking God he is not like other 
men, or even the poor slaveholder. We intend giving a history of the blacks in the city of New 
York, also a graphic account 6f foundling hospital in this city for black and colored girls, ete.” 

The pamphlets of this society will be published by T. ¥. Paterson of New York, 216 Fulton-st., 
and sold at the following rates, to those who would be willing to subscribe for copies in aid of the 
great cause; 19) copies 215, 200 copies $25, 500 copie’ 350, 1000 copies $80. The chairman of the 
committee is John M. Leitch, Esq. , formerly of Charleston, a gentleman for whom we have the 
highest personal regard. 

21, SmponiA THE SoRceREsS, by Wn. Meinhold, author of the Amber Witch. Harper & Brothers: 
¥. By Steel, New Orleans: 





